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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE arrival of the Easter recess naturally suggests a 
retrospective glance at the proceedings of Parliament 
during that first division of the session which has in the 
present year been unusually short. So far as legislative 
achievements go, the subject may be very soon dismissed. The 
Government did not vouchsafe to commend any measures to 
the attention of Parliament in the Royal speech ; and they 
faithfully kept the sort of negative promise thus conveyed 
tous. Although Earl Russell has the merit of inventing 
the neat phrase, by which the policy of the adminis- 


The Cause of the Sheffield Catastrophe. | The Diary of a Dutiful Son. 
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tration is so happily described, his colleagues seem quite | 


as ready as himself to “ rest and be thankful.” The zeal 
of the Lord Chancellor for law reform has quite burnt 


itself out in the calm elevation of the woolsack. His | 


ambitious but unsuccessful attempt at cleansing the Augean 
stable of bankruptcy administration and his almost ludi- 
crously abortive measure for facilitating the transfer of 
land have exhausted the energies of the Chancery 
Justinian. Perhaps he may have devoted himself to the higher 
walks of statesmanship, and may be exercising a general 
supervision over the government of the country. To so 
daring and universal a genius nothing is impossible. All 
we can say is, that in the sphere where so much was expected 
from him he is doing literally nothing. Sir George Grey 
has carried through Parliament a Bill for preventing such 
another miscarriage of justice as occurred in the Townley 
case ; and he has introduced a measure for the reform of 
our penal system. Mr. Gladstone has tried, without much 
apparent success, to cut the ground from under the feet of 
an agitation for the repeal of the malt tax, by enabling 
farmers to feed their cattle upon a mixture of malt and 
linseed meal. Nor has he been untrue to his reputation 
for springing unexpected mines under the feet of interests 
which reasonably suppose themselves safe from the inter- 
ference of Government. By a short and unobtrusive Bill, 
whose title might, perhaps, justly be called deceptive, he has 
launched an attack upon the smaller insurance companies 
and the friendly societies. It would as yet be premature to 
speculate on the probable successor failure of his daring project 
for the absorption by a Government department of a consider- 
able portion of the life assurance business of the country. But 
with the exception of his plan for the taxation of charities, 
none of his multifarious schemes has excited more opposi- 
tion of a non-political character. While every one is ready 
to do justice to the benevolent motives which actuate him, 
most persons have a latent feeling that we should be more 
comfortable with a Finance Minister whose inventive 
Zenius did not tax quite so severely the public watchful- 
ness. The estimates of the year have of course been framed 
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with that due regard to economy and efficiency for which 
no Government fails to take credit. And although there 
has been some grumbling at particular votes, the House of 
Commons has manifested no general dissatisfaction with 
the provision which her Majesty’s Government have made 
forthe army and navy. The only noteworthy circumstance 
connected with the discussions in Committee of Supply is 
the return of the Conservative party to its traditional 
advocacy of an effective land and sea service. Mr. Disraeli’s 
cry of “bloated armaments” has been quietly dropped ; 
nor have there been any symptoms of a renewed alliance 
between the Opposition and the Manchester party on the 
ground of disarmament and retrenchment. But these are 
not the topics which have excited the interest either of 
Parliament or of the public out of doors. Foreign questions 
have again been in the ascendant, and have once more 
furnished the subject of the most important debates. At 
the opening of the session it appeared probable that the 
Government would find some difficulty in reconciling the 
Legislature to the abortive results of their meddling 
diplomacy. So far as we could judge they had either done 
too little or said too much in the controversy between 
Denmark and Germany ; and they seemed almost equally 
open to attack on either ground. But it turned out that the 
Opposition had practically no other policy to recommend than 
that which the Foreign Secretary had pursued. They were 
quite as ready as he had been to denounce Austria‘ and 
Prussia and to protest against the dismemberment of Denmark. 
Bat they were quite as reluctant as he had proved himself 
tosupport words by deeds, and to commit England to a 
war with Germany on behalf of the Scandinavian kingdom. 
The question between the two parties was thus reduced 
from one of policy to one of personal preference. And 
neither Parliament nor the country manifested the least 
desire to turn out Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, for 
the mere purpose of putting in Lord Malmesbury and Lord 
Derby. With regard to the other leading branch of foreign 
affairs, the attitude of the Opposition was even less satis- 
factory. Although the nation is by no means disposed to 
connive at any truckling to the United States, it is 
sincerely desirous that our international obligations should 
be fully and faithfully discharged ; and it is quite aware that 
we cannot maintain our neutral position with ease and 
security, if we show ourselves ready and eager to take 
offence at every proceeding on the part of either belligerent, 
which appears to trench upon our rights. The sympathy 
displayed by some of the Conservative leaders for the 
Confederate States, and the disposition evinced by others 
to criticise in the most unfriendly and litigious spirit every 
act of the Federal Government and its officers, were 
obviously unfavourable to the retention of that inde- 
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pendent and impartial attitude which her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have maintained with almost unexpected success. 
And upon this most important question the Opposition 
have signally failed to obtain the confidence of the 
public. But although Mr, Disraeli and his more active 
subordinates have not felt themselves sufficiently supported, 
either by the bulk of the Conservative party or by public 
opinion, to risk a decisive trial of strength with the 
Government, they have not for that reason been inactive. 
They have pursued with great dexterity and no little 
virulence a system of personal attacks upon individual 
members of the Administration, which have given rise to the 
most exciting discussions of the session. We have no wish 
to dwell now upon any of these. It is sufficient to say 
that they have not been rewarded with ultimate success, 
The worrying of a Minister—even although he be only a 
junior Lord of the Admiralty—is an exciting, but when 
pushed beyond a certain point it is an undignified, pursuit. 
Some of the most influential of the Conservative members 
have lately shown that they are sensible this point has been 
reached if it has not been passed by Lord R. Cecil and his 
allies. Even in the House of Commons a reaction has set 
in in favour of the Government ; while there is a general 
feeling in the country that an Opposition which has nothing 
better to offer than amusing personalities, is most advan- 
tageously employed in discharging the duties of con- 
stitutional criticism. The Government certainly appears to 
have gathered strength since the opening of Parliament; 
or, at any rate, there is no belief in any_diminution of 
the weakness and the internal divisions of their opponents. 
The astute but superficial tactics of Mr. Disraeli have once 
more proved a failure; and we are tempted to believe that 
Lord Palmerston was justified in saying (as he is reported to 
have done) that he should probably continue Prime Minister 
as long as the right hon. gentleman led the Opposition. 


After nearly a month spent in preparation the Austrians 
and Prussians have opened fire on Fredericia and Diippel. 
No decisive results, however, have as yet been obtained. 
Several fires were occasioned by the bombardment of the 
former place; but these would of course have no important 
bearing upon the ultimate issue of the siege. At Diippel 
we are not aware that even so much has been done. At 
the same time we cannot allow ourselves to be deceived as 
to the inevitable end of both sieges. Nothing can be more 
certain than that when one party has a practically indefinite 
supply of mien and matériel, while the forces of the other 
are limited in quantity, the former must succeed in the 
long run. We have therefore learnt with great regret that, 
while the Danish Government has acceded to the propo- 
sition of a European Congress, it has rejected an armistice 
on the basis of the military wit possidetis. Such an armis- 
tice would give Denmark all that she can gain by the most 
successful defence of Diippel and Fredericia; while it would 
secure her against the danger of possible disasters which 
must exercise a very injurious effect upon the negotiations. 
It would make the Conference a reality, which can hardly be 
the case while warlike operations are going on; and although 
the Danes perhaps still indulge the patriotic hope that they 
may in the end prove too strong for the invaders, disin- 
terested bystande:s cannot share in any such ariticipations. 
To the most friendly spectators it is quite evident that the 
only chance for the Scandinavian kingdom is to place 
itself unreservedly in the hands of the great Powers, and 
trust to their mutual jealousies for a protection against 
dismemberment. The sooner this is done the better ; 
for the more that is left intact of the. kingdom the easier 
will it be for its friends to insist upon favourable terms. 
Nor is it immaterial to observe that, by refusing to agree 
to an armistice on the basis of the wt possidetis, Den- 
mark makes herself responsible for all the bloodshed 
which may take place during the sitting of the Conference. 
This responsibility is a heavy one, because, as we have 
already said, a prolongation of the war can give her no 
more than she would acquire by the armistice—the pos- 
session of Diippel and Fredericia. By thus becoming the 
cause of needless slaughter she runs the risk of forfeiting 
some part at least of the sympathy which has hitherto 
attended her gallant stand against the aggressions of Ger- 
many. And while she offends her friends by turning a 
deaf ear to the sound advice which they have no doubt 
tendered to her, she takes the course most likely to unite 
her enemies and kindle once more the waning fires of 
Teutonic enthusiasm. At any rate she furnishes Austria 
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and Prussia with an abundant justification for pushing to 
the utmost any advantages they may obtain. We trust there- 
fore that the Court of Copenhagen will lose no time jp 
withdrawing its hasty and impolitic refusal of an armistice. 


The result of the elections for Paris has been just what 
might have been expected. Neither the sharp practice of 
the Government in withholding until the last moment the 
nomination of the official candidate, nor the arbitrary 
measures taken to prevent the meeting of M. Garnier Pages’ 
friends, have been attended with the slightest success. The 
only effect of such ill-judged measures has been to heal the 
divisions in the Liberal party, to secure the withdrawal of 
competing independent candidates, and to excite the indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants of Paris at the attempted suppression 
of their electoral liberties. On no previous occasion were the 
majorities against the Government more decisive ; nor was 
the intention to give a lesson to the Ministers, if not to the 
Emperor himself, ever more clearly manifested. It cannot 
be disputed that the capital is hostile, not indeed to the Im- 
perial dynasty, but to the Imperial Government as at present 
carried on. Louis Napoleon can hardly afford to disregard 
this symptom of increasing disaffection ; because although 
—thanks to his recent “ improvements ”"—he may make 
light of the hostility of Paris so long as he carries the rest 
of the country with him, it is certain that the influence of 
the capital tells powerfully upon the other great towns, and 
that every fresh defeat of the Government in the arrondisse- 
ments of the Seine has a very powerful and by no means 
favourable effect upon public opinion throughout the country. 
It is scarcely possible that so sagacious a sovereign should 
be unaware of the growing danger, or that so cautious a 
ruler should not be sensible of the necessity of warding it 
off in time. Unfortunately he may be of opinion that there 
are two ways of at'aining this object ; and as that is so, the 
increase of intern:] discontent in France must constantly 
suggest the anxiors question whether it is more likely to be 
removed by concessions at home or silenced by brilliant 
enterprises abroad, 


Additional intelligence makes it only more clear that the 
spring campaign of the Federals was a complete failure. It 
is probable enough that General Sherman has succeeded in 
reaching Vicksburg with a portion of his army ; but it is 
not likely that his retreat has been accomplished without 
severe loss. We have no further information as to the achieve- 
ments or the losses of General Thomas in that onward move- 
ment which is admitted to have been checked by Johnston. 
But as the Northern journals have not attempted to convert 
his defeat into a victory there is perhaps sufficient evidence 
that its result was one of a decisive character. It is certain 
that this latest attempt to apply what we may perhaps be 
allowed to call the ‘“* Anaconda ” strategy, has terminated 
exactly in the same way as previous attempts of the same 
kind. With the best armies under the best generals in the 
world, the movements of forces operating hundreds of miles 
apart could not be successfully combined against a watchful 
enemy having the advantage of interior lines of communt- 
cation. But on the part of such a military administration 
as that which reigns at Washington, such extensive projects 
as the one which has just failed are simply and purely absurd, 
It is impossible to refrain from a smile at the very idea of the 
same men, whosent General Kilpatrick to take a fortified town 
with a body of cavalry, planning a campaign to extend over 
half a continent ; whilean instructive light is thrown upon the 
spirit which prevails both at head quarters and amongst the 
superior officers of the army, by the news that General 
Meade has been called away from his army to answer 4 
charge of having ordered a retreat during the battle of 
Gettysburg, which took place in the course of last summerf,—— 
this charge being preferred against him by General Sickles, 
who then and for some time afterwards held a divisional 
command in the army of the Potomac! The dissensions 0 
the Federal generals have notoriously been the cause of 
many disasters to their arms; and so long asa spirit so 
different from that which animates the Confederate leaders 
prevails amongst them, it is not likely that any operations 
which require the hearty co-operation of several com- 
manders will be attended with success. The Southerners 
are evidently inclined to assume the offensive in the 
present season ; for although Lee still remains inactive — 
the Rappahannock, and Longstreet has not yet attempte 
anything of importance, we are told that one Confederate 
army of 20,000 men is advancing into East Louisiana, 
that another is threatening the places recently occupied by 
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the Federals in North Carolina. If it be true as reported 
that the operations of the latter force are to be supported 
by four iron-plated rams, this fact speaks strongly for the 
energy and ingenuity which can still find in the Southern 
States—exhausted as their résources are said to be—the 
means for equipping vessels of this character. 





CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN POETRY. 


THe connection of religion with poetry and the reciprocal 
influence of each on the other, can scarcely fail to suggest itself in 
some form as a subject of thought to every studious frequenter of 
the higher walks of creative literature. There is imprinted on the 
work of a great poet so deepa character of awe and solemnity, that 
it would be strange if the feelings of men were not directed by it 
in some degree to a consideration of the highest problems which 
can agitate humanity. It is so grand a thing to mould the 
commonplace at will into something sublime, terrible, ludicrous, 
or pathetic, that a serious tone of mind can scarcely fail to result 
from an attentive contemplation of the achievement; and this 
serious tone naturally connects itself with other phases of thought 
that have been developed by the more immediate influences of 
religion. Hence there is something in a great poetical creation 
which is able to make a reflective reader grave or even sad, how- 
ever remote the subject might at first sight seem to be from the 
feelings indicated. Falstaff or Don Quixote may be inexhaustible 
food for laughter, but it would be but a poor criticism which could 
extract merriment alone from an intimate acquaintance with the 
fat knight or the eccentric cavalier. Some thought of the real 
significance of human life, whether by way of contrast or illustra- 
tive commentary, will continually intrude itself; and certainly no 
one will rise from the perusal of a great poem which deals with any 
intrinsically serious subject-matter, with the idea that poetry is a 
branch of what is called light literature. Many will even feel that 
something like a divine spirit has been moving within, and that it 
has been good for them to be there. This conviction that religion 
and poetry do, to a certain extent, naturally intertwine, is showy 
by the fond welcomne which is accorded by almost every one to 
those passages in a favourite poet which may chance to throw some 
direct light upon the more sacred corners of the author’s heart. 
It is not for a moment our intention or endeavour to treat such a 
subject at all exhaustively, but we have a few words to say which 
may possibly prove seasonable. 

There is one difference between the manifestation of the religious 
spirit in ancient poetry, and its more subtile transfusion into 
modern, which is very remarkable. In the former, certain objective 
realities of the popular faith loom out so naturally, and as if in due 
course, from the poet’s work, that, even after this interval of time, 
any one reading, for exanrple, the Prometheus Vinctus or a small 
portion of the Iliad, would be able to understand, from either, not 
merely this or that presentation of a now cold and inactive 
mythology, but no inconsiderable portion of the living religious 
creed of Homer or Alschylus. When we consider that any 
classically-educated man is enabled to construct a complete system 
of Pagan belief out of the materials provided by the Greek poets 
whom he has read at school, it is with a perplexed and perhaps a 
painful sense of contrast that we ask ourselves the quéstion 
whether, if the Bible and all our theological literature were to 
vanish away, the reader of a thotsand years hence could by any 
possibility recognize in our own immortal poetry any true presént- 
ment of the objective facts and operative principles of that 
Christian religion in the presence of which all other ideas that 
have ever stirred the human mind must pale their ineffectual fires. 
Such a reader would infer very little from Shakespeare, would be 
utterly unable to disentangle the true from the false in Spenser, 
and would discover no clue by which to unravel the indefinite 
devotional spirit of Wordsworth. Only in Milton, among the first 
order of poets, would he perceive, as in the kindred soul of Dante, 
4 grand exception to the prevalent rule, though in Chaucer he 
would also discern much of that influence which made a Dante 
possible. And here we begin to touch upon the true key to the 
point of difference we have noted between ancient and modern 

poetic literature. It is the expansive elasticity of the Pagan creed, 
the implication of it in the pleasures and businesses of life, no less 
than in the most regulated acts of worship and sacrifice, the 
connection of it with all beauty alike, whether sensuous or intel- 
lectual, which forbade poetry to exist without taking a diréct aceount 
of its pervading influence. And the medizeval Oatholic lived under 4 
Somewhat similar system. His réligion was not a@ state dress to 
be worn on prescribed occasions, birt followed him, such as it Was, 
into all the affairs éf life. The Charch had, whether for good or 








evil, done its best to transform Christianity into “ something not 
too good for human nature’s daily food ;” and the same familiarity 
with sacred things which in England made the ignorant country- 
man equally ready to represent either Judas Iscariot or the Son of 
God in the mysteries without the slightest sense of irreverence, 
produced, when acting on the sublime spirit of Dante, the glorious 
visions of the Divina Comedia. But this was not to last. The 
Reformation, while it rescued divine things from that familiarity 
which had first engendered corruption and then contempt, failed, 

as perhaps it could not but fail, to raise human feelings to that 

level in reference to them, where, as in the relation of child to 

parent, it is possible to be at once intimate and reverent. Religion, 

in its public and national significance, came to be more and more 

regarded as a thing apart; and the poet who should deal with it 

could now no longer appeal to the ordinary frame of mind in his 

readers. He had to appear before them not in his usual sitging 

robes, but, as it were, in a poetical surplice. Even Milton, who, 

with his grand Puritan enthusiasm, united that intensely medizval 

and in some degree Pagan feature of thought, which would seek in 

the best sense to square religion to the claims of society, could not, 

out of those elements, produce a popular epic, dealing, like the 

Iliad or Odyssey, with the known experiences of life. His own 

presentiment that he should “fit audience find, though few,” has 

been abundantly verified, and his grandeur of spirit is still almost 

or altogether inaccessible to the general public. And since his 

time the prevailing tone of our poetry has become not more, but, if 
anything, rather less exclusively Christian, in the popular sense, 

than it was in the age which preceded him. If Spenser mixes up 
the truths of revelation with a mythology of fauns, satyrs, and 
heathen deities, the more modern tendency is to pass by the former 
as being, equally with the latter, out of place in poetic composition. 
Tennyson has been designated, we believe by Mr. Gladstone in the 
Quarterly Review, as pre-eminently a Christian poet ; and this is 
true in a sense, but probably not in the sense in which most people 
would understand it, certainly not in that sense in which the 
generality of women would comprehend it at all. Few can fail to 
remark, though not many, perhaps, would like to affirm distinctly, 
that in even the profoundest parts of “ In Memoriam” there is as 
it were a conscious shrinking from what an ordinary religious 
person would feel to be the natural consolation to be derived from 
the teaching of Christ on the subject of a resurrection. And in the 
“Prelude,” a poem professing to delineate the growth of a poet’s 
mind, the fact that a good Christian should write so like a Pan- 
theist is somewhat strange, however capable of explanation. There 
is a spirit of reserve at work in all this, which has both its better 
and its worse aspect, but which, however interpreted, is at least 
wholly alien from the communicativeness of the Greek mind. 


Is, then, modern English poetry false to that principle of the 
human heart which instinctively links a religious idea with the 
highest developments of the creative imagination? We think not. 
There is, as we have already remarked, something directly solemn 
in a work of genius which makes, and has not seldom niade, as in 
the case of Byron, the poet a Cliristian preacher even in spite of 
himself. But there is also far more than this ; there is something 
of a specific Christian element in poetry where a superficial reader 
would most fail to notice it. Throughout Shakespeare there is 4 
permeating, though often unconscious, intimation of the dignity of 
man as man, such as Homer and Auschylus could neither attain to 
nor understand. And this is immediately traceable to thé influence 
of Christianity. Again, what a lofty sense of the worth of the 
individual soul displays itsélf in the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. That which is commonly calléd the subjectivity of 
niodérn verse, what is it but the natural growth of a religion whith 
teaches that an infinite destiny hangs upon the moral probation of 
every gingle human creature that breathes in the world, atid thus 
lends & Divine intérest to the feélings of each? That yéarning 
sympathy Which finds not only 4 moral meaning, but an object for 
love, in every herb and flower of the field, what is it but a 
collateral expression of the sense of universal brotherhood, and of 
that hunger after the eternal behind the transient, which, till the 
advent of the Christian dispensation, never really penetrated 
into the deep roots of our humanity? Philosophy, which was 
once the privilege of the few, is now the possession of the many. 
Our poets have caused it to be so ; and the philosophy which they 
have made so popular is, let it be said to their honour, deducible 
in all its highest and purest lineaments, from thé teachings of 
Christianity. Even in Shelley the leaven, which he sought 
reject, leaveneth the whole lump. 

But though, on the Wholé, wé would not wish fhe cttrréent of 
thought in the poetry we inhérit to be other tharf it 18, we may yet 
hope for something in the fiture which may enibod} itdireetly, 
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but not the less surely, the vital elements of our religion in some 
grand work of imagination. Thinking less of the poet, who could 
rise above the surroundings of his age, than of the audience he 
addressed, we may say that paganism and medizvalism lowered 
religion to a point where it could, without much purification of 
the heart, be readily imbibed and assimilated by the vulgar. The 
solution of the modern problem must be just the reverse. Before a 
poet such as we picture can arise, it will be necessary, not that 
religion should become meaner and coarser, but that in a large 
class of men the active principles of moral life should be refined 
and elevated. It will be essential not only that the poet himself, 
in the words of Milton, should lead an epic life, but that there 
should be among his hearers also such a development of the spirit 
of reverent familiarity with Divine things, as would inspire another 
Dante with a knowledge of his own powers, and make him dare to 
speak. That such an event is ultimately improbable we would by 
no means affirm ; that its realization is delayed and thwarted by 
that craving for sensational extravagance, that impatience of 
reflective thought, which is increasing to an almost unlimited 
extent our supply of the least worthy specimens of the literature 
of fiction, is a truth which few will be disposed to gainsay. 
Corruption of the heart and desecration of the intellect proceed 
part passu. In an age of worldly care and continuous mental 
excitement the sublimest lessons may be, and are, daily drawn 
from the perusal of our existing poets. From the true point of 
view poetry is always, and especially now, emphatically utilitarian 
in its tendencies. Should the time arrive when the nineteenth or 
the twentieth century may find itself listening to a voice which 
shall be capable of uttering its loftiest religious aspirations in 
measured words which burn the heart of men, it will be to Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Tennyson that the critic will have to 
turn as the more or less immediate precursors of so desirable a 
consummation. 








LOYALTY AND DUTY IN THE DENMARK 
QUARREL. 


Wuewn the ominous whisper of “ nationalities’ comes from 
the councils of Imperial France, and when disquieting rumour 
of Royal sympathies fill the hearts of men with unnamed 
fear in England, it is needful that we brace ourselves with a 
clear sense of what duty calls for, and define distinctly the path 
which our honour bids us tread. For the sound of the one is 
as the rush of the wings of birds of prey gathering in the air ; 
the thought of the other darkens the heavens with suspicion, 
confusion, and angry passion. That from the consequences of 
both we may be delivered must be the prayer of every English 
soul, and for our deliverance, so far as human means can 
work, no way exists but this, that we set ourselves to obtain a 
clear perception of what it is that is right to be done in the 
existing exigency, and that we then resolve to do it with un- 
swerving strength. 

Now in the Danish question what we have to deal with is 
not to be defined to us by reference to the treaties of byegone 
ages. ‘Ihe men and the circumstances of the present time are 
to be considered first of all, and obligations undertaken in past 
centuries can only be counted in so far as they are appropriate 
to the actual state of affairs at the present day. So when 
the Germans appeal to the semi-apocryphal constitution of 
Valdemar, and to a treaty of the fifteenth century, as the true 
foundation of their claim over Slesvig-Holstein, we have 
nothing to answer but that these may have been fitting and 
useful in their time, but have no earthly connection with 
existing circumstances. It is as if we were to appeal to the 
eonquests and treaties of Edward I. as forming the actual title 
by which we hold Ireland, and on the validity of which her 
connection with the British Crown is to be dependent. Since 
these ancient dates the Danish Duchies have undergone a 
thousand changes, they have been the subject of half a dozen 
treaties, but we should be bound to hold the treaties, new and 
old, as so much waste paper if they contained aught that was, 
according to modern idea, inimical to the freedom and happiness 
of those whom at present they would affect. 

So we come back to the question, what are the actual rights 
of the inhabitants of the disputed territories? And in this 
inquiry nationality and language help us to a slight presump- 
tion, but they do not override or dispense with proof. If we 
took them as imperative tests we must consent to the dismem- 
berment of England, of Switzerland, nay, of France herself. 
We must consent to the establishment of the Scottish Highlands, 
and of Wales, and of Brittany, as independent states ; we must 


sever the Alps according to the German or French tongues of 


their inhabitants, and must wrest Alsace from the Gallic 
empire in order to restore it to the sway of the Federal Diet 
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at Frankfort. It is obvious by this reductio ad absurdum that 
the nationality argument, pure and simple, is inadmissible; it 
is admissible only when nationality is an active force, tending 
to the positive disruption of existing political ties, and not 
needing the excitement of foreign intervention to fan it into 
vitality. 

But in Slesvig, and even in Holstein, nationality does not 
exist inthis sense. There was no uprising in German Holstein 
before or even after the troops of the Diet proceeded to execn- 
tion in that territory. Such an uprising had, indeed, taken 
place in 1848, but we know, by the experience of Scotland 
subsequent to 1745, that the lapse of sixteen years after a 
rebellion may suffice to render even a nationality very content 
to remain in subjection; for George ILI., on his accession in 
1760, numbered no more devoted loyalists than his Scottish 
subjects. As to Slesvig, the case is still clearer, since there 
is no rational pretence that the province is other than Danish, 
The Cologne Gazette, a sufficiently Teutonic authority, confesses 
that the reports which had been spread respecting its impatience 
of the Danish yoke have proved illusory, that the German 
soldiery have found themselves in a land equally alien in speech 
and hostile in disposition, and that, save a few German settlers 
in the towns, there is no part of the population desirous of the 
German protection and alliance. 

Yet in the face of these existing facts, the German demand 
is that, in compliance with doubtful treaties of many centuries’ 
disuse, Slesvig and Holstein shall be united, that both shall 
together be declared part of the German Federation, and shall 
retain no connection with Denmark save the personal union 
implied in the King of Denmark being also Duke of Slesvig- 
Holstein. ‘To which the Danes reply by refusing to recognise 
any community of interest or fate between Danish Slesvig 
and German Holstein, and while consenting that the latter 
should remain subject to the Diet, demand that the former 
shall be recognised as an integral part of independent Den- 
mark. And these are in substance the rival claims between 
which the Conference is expected to arbitrate. 

But it is obvious at once on which side of the question lie 
not merely policy and good faith, but abstract justice and 
régard for the happiness of the people involved. The German 
party can allege only obsolete treaties of hundreds of years 
back, and a pretended nationality which, over the larger half 
of the territory in question, their own incursion has proved to 
be a fiction, and which, in the other half, has not risen beyond 
the noisy demonstrations of students and mobs. In order to 
carry out their claims they would abrogate the constitutional 
liberty of Denmark in these provinces, and reduce them to the 
boorish slavery of other German states. And while this 
would be their benevolence to their imaginary countrymen, 
they would, by riving from Denmark a third of her territory 
and population, and subjecting them to foreign control, involve 
her in wars and obligations respecting Federal territory on the 
borders of Poland, Italy, and France, with which she has no 
concern, while delivering her up mutilated and defenceless to 
the aggressions of her barbaric neighbour in the Baltic. On 
the other hand Denmark insists on her right to bestow equal 
constitutional privileges on all the individuals of her blood 
and race, to retain under her own control her natural boundary 
of the Eyder; and while willing to do homage for the outlying 
territory of Holstein, to concentrate and consolidate her proper 
strength so as to establish the firm and united government by 
which alone so small a kingdom can maintain independence, 
It is nothing less than her existence as a nation that she is 
contending for, and in that existence are involved not only the 
freedom and happiness of her own population, but the security 
of civilization and constitutional liberty in Europe, of which 
she forms the outwork. 

Since thus the logic of facts disposes alike of the plea of 
ancient treaties signed by Germany, and of the suggestion of 
nationalities hissed by the subtle tempter of France, what 
hinders that we take, effectually and decisively, that side to 
which honour and interest call us, and with which we have so 
plainly avowed our sympathies ? Why is it that our states- 
men, who have in speech and in writing so often assured 
Denmark that if she suffered aggression “ she would be found 
not to stand alone,” and that it was only “ if she rejected our 
advice” (advice which she has implicitly followed) that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government must leave Denmark to encounter 
Germany on her own responsibility,” now stand by with folded 
arms while not merely Slesvig is occupied, but even Jutland 
is violated? We have adverted to the popular rumour by 
which this sudden apathy and paralysis is explained. It 1s 80 
widespread, so universal, that it demands to be spoken in 
explicit language, in order that, if possible, it may be explicitly 
contradicted. When in the clubs and in the streets, in the market 
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place and by firesides, one common belief is expressed that it 
is by Royal sympathy alone that England’s foreign policy is 
guided,—it is only disloyal sycophancy that would refrain from 
bringing to the test of distinct inquiry a rumour which, if un- 
founded, ought instantly to be put to silence. For ourselves, 
we confess that the possibility of its truth would seem incredible. 
That great and good Prince, whose loss was felt as a bereave- 
ment by all the nation, was above all pre-eminent in the calm 
unprejudiced reason which forbade any natural prejudice from 
warping his allegiance to honour and truth. He would have been, 
were he now living, the last to have been swayed by family ties 
or German democratic passion, to abet or defend the unwarrant- 
able aggression of his countrymen. Clear in thought, just in 
judgment, it is impossible he could have approved proceedings 
which are indefensible in reason and cruel in execution; and what 
he could not have approved he would have striven, even if 
needful by force to prevent. Those who would be guided by 
his example, or influenced by his presumed wishes, must 
remember that whatsoever grief and pain it might have cost 
him to oppose his countrymen, he would have done it unflinch- 
ingly if duty had called on him for the effort. And those 
whose sad heritage is the memory of his upright and self- 
sacrificing character, and who cherish with natural gratification 
every proof which the nation gives of how it too reverenced 
and mourns him, should above all take care that his name is 
not tarnished in popular esteem by being made the cover for 
un-English policy. If at any moment he was for a space 
unpopular, it was when, during the Crimean war, an unfounded 
rumour was spread abroad that he was siding with Germany 
rather than England in the negotiations for peace. Every- 
body can remember the perfect whirlwind of public indignation 
in which his name was wrapped while that suspicion obtained 
credence. It was speedily disproved, and he resumed his place 
in the affection of his adopted country. It is for those who are 
the guardians of his fame, and who would keep it for ever 
embalmed in the love of Englishmen, to beware that his name 
is not made after his death the symbol and excuse of a policy 
at variance with English honour and interest. It were a fatal 
error to make sympathy for the land of his birth enforce a line 
of conduct which, however firmly we may believe he would have 
disapproved it, must yet, if associated with his name, inevitably 
drag that name into popular disfavour. We speak the common 
thoughts of men in urging these considerations. Weurge them 
that they may be pondered in time if they are needed; but 
more, in the earnest hope of fervent loyalty, that the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown can calm the disquiet of the general 
mind by the assurance that no need exists for their being urged 
at all. 





THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


THe victory of the dark blue ribbon last Saturday at 
Putney took no one by surprise. The Oxford boat, though 
by no means as marvellous a boat as the unmeasured pane- 
gyrics of its friends would seem to imply, was decidedly the 
better of the two. The style was superior in all respects, 
and the crew seemed more at home behind their stroke. Mr. 
Selwyn, the Cambridge No. 8, is a fine oar, but the changes 
in the Cambridge places had been too recent to permit the 
rest to settle thoroughly into his swing. Had the alteration 
been made at an earlier period, Saturday’s race would have 
been a nearer one; and at all events Cambridge would not 
have fallen off so terribly at the finish. Mr. Kinglake ought 
from the first to have been relegated to the oar he took at last. 
His weight is at least 4b. over that of any of the rest of 
his crew, and the notion of putting him at stroke should have 
been abandoned as soon as the crew was finally settled, In 
spite of the burst with which the Cambridge men led off, it 
Soon became evident to an experienced eye that they were 
unable to answer to their new stroke, and towards the close of 
the race they dragged him back into the swing which the 
boat had been accustomed to keep under the lead of his pre- 
decessor at No. 8. Such was, it may be, one of the causes 
of the final result of the match. Other reasons may not 
have been far. to seek. Mr. Hawkshaw, in his speech at 
the dinner afterwards, candidly confessed that he and his 
friends had trusted overmuch to weight and strength. The 
Hoe gravity of Oxford was 99 st. 4Ib., that of Cambridge 
mig As the style and precision of the Oxford crew 
uisputably finer, all this extra weight was only so much 
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short time in which the distance was accomplished cannot 
altogether be set down to the unprecedented excellence of the 
rowing, though the pace was quick enough throughout to prove 
that the style and training of the victorious boat was equal to 
the average. The Oxonians reached Craven Cottage in 
3 min. 35 sec.; they were off the Crab-tree in 4 min. 25 sec., 
and Hammersmith in 7 min. 45 sec.; 17 min. 20 sec. brought 
them to Barnes-bridge ; and the entire distance was traversed 
in 21 min. 48 sec., from which total a few seconds of delay, 
which were occasioned almost at the winning-post, ought fairly 
to be deducted. Under all conditions this is tolerably fast 
rowing ; but it must be admitted, on the other hand, that the 
conditions under which the race took place on Saturday were 
more than ordinarily favourable. 

The first occasion on which Oxford—on the sum of all the 
Putney races—shows itself one victory ahead of the sister 
University has been distinguished by the presence of the 
Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness last Saturday adorned 
a contest of which, thanks to the steamboat nuisance, he pro- 
bably saw very little. ‘The moment the race began a dozen 
tugs rushed across the bows of the George Peabody, where the 
illustrious party were standing, and interposed a prospect of 
funnels and smoke between Royalty and the contending crews. 
Sidney Smith used to say that there would always be railway 
accidents until an Archbishop was killed in one of them. Now 
that the Heir to the throne has suffered from the crush of 
steamboats at the start it is possible that those who manage 
the race may be induced to adopt more stringent measures to 
abate the intolerable crush upon the river. Every year the 
crews row in imminent danger of being either swamped or 
retarded by the steamers; and may justly feel thankful when 
all is over, and neither have been sunk. We wonder 
how much this year the umpire himself saw of the pro- 
ceedings, and we wonder whether there is any other race 
in England where so little provision is made for a fune- 
tionary who at any moment of a boat-race may become 
an important personage. Somebody certainly must have 
sufficient authority on the river to regulate the steamers that 
attend. What is wanted is that they should be fewer in number, 
and better and larger in kind. As matters stand, taking a 
ticket on board one of them is like putting into a continental 
lottery. Very little comes of it except the satisfaction—when 
all is over—of hearing of the great good fortune of some one 
who has taken a ticket somewhere else. It is positive madness 
at any rate to secure a place on a well-appointed boat. The 
well-appointed boats are invariably left behind. The worst 
boats know their own weakness, and thoroughly understand 
that their only chance is to hustle every one, and to crowd 
deliberately in front. The accident that befell the vessel which 
was freighted with the Prince of Wales and with his fortunes, 
ought to be a warning to the sporting public never to entrust 
themselves to a respectable captain. - If they wish seriously to 
be in at the death, their proper course is to apply early for a 
standing place on the smokiest, most wretched, and most 
unmanageable of the little black tugs. At such a time selfish- 
ness and anarchy become the golden rule for those who are 
anxious to see as much as possible; and the waterman is most 
successful who is thoroughly indifferent to propriety and to the 
personal safety of his rivals. Sir Richard Mayne and Mr. 
Denman, before next March, should carefully consider what 
remedy ought to be applied to a growing and intolerable evil. 

This is now the fourth year running in which the light blue 
ribbon has been left in the rear, and, curiously enough, the 
fourth year running in which the dark blue has won the choice 
of sides. An examination of the list of races shows that the 
good fortune of Oxford has been steadily on the increase. From 
1836 to 1849, out of eight races Oxford only won a single con- 
test. Since 1849 Cambridge has only carried off the palm 
three times, while the Oxford colours have been in the van 
upon nine several occasions. This is perhaps due to the 
vigorous manner in which Oxford rowing has developed itself 
in the last twenty years, rather than to any backsliding on the 
part of the other University. The local advantages offered by 
the Oxford river are considerable; and the Cam, as a River 
Divinity, ought tohave enlarged its borders if it desired fo be 
a fair match for the broader reaches of the Isis. Boating at 
Cambridge is a pursuit carried on with great energy under 
some difficulties; and if the Oxford boat draws oftener now-a- 
days ahead at Putney, it is doubtless because more boats are 
seen every year upon the stream between Iffley and the 
University “ Barge.” Twenty-five summers ago, at Oxford, 
there were not more than half as many college eights started 
in the annual races; and the increase since is all the more 
remarkable, because the number of Undergraduates at the 
University has not been multiplied in proportion. The result 
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is a marked one. Three Putney victories in fifteen years are 
not enouch for the ambition of Cambridge men; nor 1s 1t much 
consolation to them to boast that, if modern generations see 
Cambridge beaten oftener, it was more frequently successful in 
days now long gone by. The following table exhibits the true 
state of the case, and justifies the conclusion at which we have 
reluctantly arrived, that the aquatic glories of Oxford are waxing 
year by year, while those of Cambridge are on the decline. 


Year. Date. Winner. Place. Won by. 
1829. June 10. Oxford. Henley. Easily. 

1836. June17. Cambridge. Westmin. to Putney. 1 minute. 
1839. April 3. Cambridge. Ditto. 1 min. 45 sec. 


Cambridge. Ditto. 2 of a length. 
1841. Aprill4. Cambridge. Ditto. 1 min. 4 sec. 
1812. Junell. Oxford. Ditto. 13 sec. 

1845. March15. Cambridge. Putneyto Mortlake. 30 sec. 

2846. April 3. Cambridge. Mortlake to Putney. 2 lengths. 
1849. March 29. Cambridge. Putney to Mortlake. LFasily. 


1840. April 15. 


1849. Dee. 15. Oxford. Ditto. Foul. 

1852. April 3. Oxford. Ditto. 27 sec. 
1854. April 8. Oxford. Ditto. 11 strokes. 
1856. March15. Cambridge. Mortlake to Putney. } a length. 
1857. April 4. Oxford. Putney to Mortlake. 35 sec. 
1858. March 27. Cambridge. Ditto. 22 sec. 
1859. April 15. Oxford. Ditto. Camb. sank. 
1860. March 31. Cambridge. Ditto. 1 length. 
1861. March 23. Oxford. Ditto. 48 sec. 
1862. Aprill4. Oxford. Ditto. 30 sec. 


Mortlake to Putney. Easily. 
Putney to Mortlake. Easily. 


1863. March 28. Oxford. 
1864. March 19. Oxford. 


LITERARY WOMEN. 


Norse is harder than to make a clever woman understand 
why men in general entertain a strong objection to feminine 
authorship. She sees that her brothers and her other friends 
dislike the idea of her devoting her energies to literature ; 
and she repeats to herself that the feeling is a selfish one, and 
uuworthy of sensible men. In the present day it happens 
that women are carrying off splendid laurels in the literary 
world; and feminine enthusiasts may point without reproach to 
the author of “ Romola” and “ Adam Bede,” as conferring as 
high distinction by her genius upon the entire sex as Miss 
Austen did a generation or two ago by her delicate and admi- 
rable works. They argue accordingly—though perhaps un- 
consciously—-that literature is a field where women do succeed, 

nd therefore must be a field that should be open to all women. 
In their hearts they half accuse the other sex of a secret desire 
to keep so rich a soil for their own use. The common talk 
about blues and literary women they regard as vulgar and 
ungenerous, and are ready to break a lance with anybody who 
does not bid them to indulge their tastes for writing; to go 
up to the magazines and to the publishers and prosper. Women 
whose lot in life is to marry and be at the head of a house, 
require no employment of the kind. Literature would inter- 
fere with their domestic duties and ties, without bringing them 
any corresponding advantages. But there are many others 
who have no household life to look forward to, which is not 
cheerless and inadequate. They see no object before them at 
all corresponding in worthiness to the secret energy and senti- 
ment of which they are conscious within themselves. Why 
should they not take an occupation that seems ready to their 
hands; and for which they possess a certain capacity and a 
distinct liking ? 

At first sight it seems obvious that women of sensibility and 
education have many qualities most suitable for and marketable 
in the world of print. In the first place they have a keen 
perception of what is noble and ignoble in character, and an 
unlimited power of appreciating nicely fine traits and symptoms 
of what is evil as well as of what is good. Like children, they 
appear to be able to tell by instinct when a coarser atmosphere 
enters the room in company with this person or with that; 
and will read at a glance whether the latest comer belongs to 
the category of the wheat or of the tares. They know in- 
tuitively real gold from baser metal; and when their judgment 
is purely impartial and disinterested it seldom is at fault. 
In the second place, they know what it is to teel strongly and 
acutely, and so far as a capacity for feeling is an element of 
literary strength, they possess it far beyond all ordinary men. 
Then again, they are commonly fluent in expression—a gift 
which is usually enjoyed by exciteable and emotional natures. 
Tf their powers of compression and repression were equal to 
their powers of expression, women would possibly be the 
greatest orators in the world. Montaigne says that every 
woman is, in a greater or less degree, a rhetorician. The 
observation sééms a just one, the more we examine it by the 
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light of social experience. Some of the best talkers, both in 
England and in other countries, belong to the softer sex; and 
a man may envy and in vain desire the wonderful versatility 
with which a feminine mind passes through every shade and 
phase of sentiment, and rings the changes on every chord, 
This mental susceptibility makes women take the lead jn 
society, when their genius and training are of a high order, 
They are pre-eminently fitted to be the centre of conversation 
and social intercourse; a post that requires infinite flexibility 
and variety in those who fill it. The refinement which is 
natural to women always, and which is especially developed by 
the whole course of their education in modern times, serves as 
a corrective to what otherwise might be a dangerous charm, 
and prevents them from allowing their enthusiasm and their 
spirits to run into excess. All these characteristics would be 
very yaluable in a literary career ; and it is no wonder that 
those who are endowed with them should feel very often 
an uncontrollable impulse to gratify what appears to be an 
instinctive taste. 

Yet literature is not a profession to which English gentlemen 
are pleased to see their sisters and their daughters turn. 
There is an indistinct feeling at the bottom of their dislike of 
feminine authorship, which tells them that literary work has a 
tendency to wear off some of the delicate bloom, which is per- 
haps the finest part of a woman’s natural character. To 
understand by long experience the meannesses of the world, 
to comprehend the various ways in which men undergo moral 
declension and decay, and yet to be able to take a broad and 
comprehensive view of life after all the destruction of one’s 
ideals and utopias, is part of the necessary qualification for a 
great writer. The women who attain to it must attain to it 
by undergoing a defeminizing process; after which they gain 
much strength and breadth of view at the sacrifice of that 
nameless beauty of innocence which is by nature the glory of 
the woman, and which it is the object of English feminine 
training to preserve intact. The greatest female author living 
is certainly George Sand. How much has George Sand given 
up to gain her literary crown. She has simply abandoned the 
distinctive characteristics, not to say the distinctive mission, of 
her sex. She has gratified her genius by immolating to it her 
instincts and her nature. George Sand is an extreme instance. 
In this country it is certain that she would be little admired 
if she were even tolerated in the world of literature. But 
though literary women amongst us would be horrified if 
they were told that George Sand was a type of themselves, 
she is a beacon that points out the rocks and shoals which 
literary women seldom reach, but in the direction of which 
most of them are sailing. Knowledge of life, with all its lights 
and shadows for a man, is part and a bitter part of his 
career. For a woman, it is the fruit from off a deadly tree, 
the taste of which opens to her the wide world, but closes to 
her the gates of the enchanted gardens of Paradise. The 
practical question at once occurs, whether the results of feminine 
genius are likely to be worth the loss entailed upon themselves 
and on society by the exchange; and, except in rare and miracu- 
lous cases, the question cannot be answered in the affirmative. 
Nor without a great change in feminine education could the 
experiment be even fairly tried. A literary education is the work 
of long time; and women who write the best almost always dis- 
play their want of its severe discipline sooner or later. Literary 
genius means among other things the power of bringing 
sympathy and passion under the stern control of artistic law. 
Without this self-control, passion itself becomes weak or luxa- 
riant; and sympathy degenerates into weakness. There 18 nO 
other training that gives it except the laborious study and 
appreciation of classical models; and this training 18 almost 
out of the reach of women. The circumstances surrounding 
them from their earliest years shut them out of it. These are 
grave reasons why it should im general be to them not merely 
unattainable but even forbidden ground. What father oF 
mother is prepared to initiate the female members of his family 
into the mysteries of classical literature. Except through an 
initiation of the kind, what woman can hope to be 4 consider- 
able artist ? The difficulty seems insuperable; and it 8 
natural that every one should ask herself whether it is wort 
while even to attempt to surmount it. The best proof of its 
reality may be seen in the fact that though there are some 
good feminine writers now living, there is hardly a single first- 
rate female critic. Critical taste may be so exaggerated as - 
destroy creative power; yet without a considerable share 0 
the critical faculty there cannot be real artistic genius. ron 
not enough to be able to create and to imagine. The artt 
who has the necessary natural gifts is merely in the ear 
of the sculptor who has got his clay. He has his materials, 
but materials without form are not much use. Pruning, 
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shaping, finishing, rejecting what is extravagant, and carefully 
selecting that which will alone bear the test of time—in these 
operations consist the real labour of Art. It is for these that 
discipline and education are requisite; and it is in these that 
the best women exhibit their deficiency. 

[f women were wise they would understand that they have a 
mission quite as grand as that of literary authorship. It is 
the mission of keeping alive for men certain ideas, and ideals 
too, which would soon pass out of the world in the rush and 
hurry of material existence if they were not fed and replenished 
by those who are able to stand aloof from the worry and 
vexations of active life. When society ceases to have the 
means of creating its own ideas, it must decay. Civilisation is 
nourished by the imaginative wealth that the world possesses 
and renews for itself from time to time; and those treasures of 
imagination which we call ideas are mainly dependant on the 
social position occupied by women. Ideas of purity, unselfish- 
ness, and devotion, in the words of the poet, are the hinges of 
the gate of life; and if women were to become as men, the 
sacred fire would soon become extinct. The heathens of old 
fitly expressed this truth by the image of the eternal flume of 
Vesta, which it was the duty of her priestesses to maintain 
unimpaired, and on the preservation of which the welfare of | 
Rome herself depended. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THe proposal of a Government school, in which the art and 
science of naval architecture may be taught, is finding favour 
in the principal sea-ports. Private ship-building is greatly on 
the increase, especially at Liverpool, Glasgow, and on the Tyne. 
Our great firms are receiving, by turns, orders from almost 
every foreign state. ‘They build vessels of war for foreign 
governments, and craft of all sizes for foreign merchants, from 
the largest and swiftest iron steamers for postal service to the 
smallest schooner employed in the foreign coasting trade. The 
home demand for ships is increasing with the wealth and 
population of the country. Many English vessels just now 
find profitable employment in running the blockade of the 
Southern coasts; others are chartered by the merchants of the 
North, to escape the danger of capture from Confederate 
cruisers. Danish and German merchants are beginning to take 
up English ships in preference to those of their own country, 
in order to save insurance against sea-risk. The trade with 
France under the Commercial Treaty employs an increasing 
number of English ships. ‘The demand for cotton has sent 
many English merchantmen to Brazil and India. Our trade 
with the East is rapidly expanding. The reduction of the 
duty on tea has stimulated the exports and import trade with 
China. Japan is believed by oar merchants to be an unex- 
plored mine of wealth, and the peaceful termination of our dis- 
pute with that country has been immediately followed by new 
commercial ventures, and the departure of British merchantmen 
for Japanese ports and harbours. Of course ship-building, like 
any other branch of manufacture, has its seasons of alternate 
prosperity and depression. It may now be entering upon a 
period of inflation and over-trading. But the last news from 
the Royal dockyards is, that the men employed on Mr. Reed’s | 
hew iron steamers are leaving the Government service by hun- 
dreds, attracted by the higher wages offered to skilled artisans | 
in the northern ports. Private ship-building was never more 
active or prosperous, and the proposal of the Admiralty to 
found a Government School of Naval Architecture comes, 
therefore, in a happy hour. 

The arrangements for the new institution are rapidly 
approaching completion. It will be affiliated upon the Govern- 
ment School of Science and Art, the Government having 
wisely considered that to locate the school in Whitehall 
ioe : Oath ig ange the “ cold shade ” of Admiralty 
spelnethe ones we e school will be placed under the 
be the te r phe: a ig of three. Dr. Woolley will 
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benehian _ - a een already engaged in the mathematical 
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number of private pupils whom he succeeds in attracting 
to South Kensington. The Admiralty will be represented in 
the management by the present Controller of the Navy, Admiral 

tobinson, who will superintend the financial arrangements, 
both to the selection of the Government students, and to their 
‘‘encampment” in London. The Department of Science and 
Art will be represented by Mr. H. Cole, C.B. A convenient suite 
of rooms in the building at South Kensington has been offered 
to the Admiralty, and approved of by Admiral Robinson and 
Dr. Woolley. They are now being fitted up, and will soon be 
ready for the reception of students. A staff of professors and 
masters, at first on a modest scale, will be formed. Their 
salaries will in all cases depend upon the number of pupils, and 
every teacher in the school, from the highest to the lowest, will 
have the strongest interest in its popularity. If the private 
ship-builders have confidence in the young institution, they will 
be only too glad to send their sons and their most promising 
young draughtsmen to obtain an education which, if well 
devised, will happily combine both theory and practice, and 
which at least has this recommendation, that it can be ob- 
tained nowhere else in this country. 

The pupils will be of two classes—t’s Admiralty students, 
who will be taught and maintained at the expense of the Go- 
vernment, and the private students, who will pay the (moderate) 
school fees, and make their own arrangements as to boarding 
and lodging. The former will be selected from the pupils and 
apprentices of the Royal dockyards who show the greatest 
aptitude as draughtsmen and mathematicians. Examinations 
will be periodically held, and a limited number will be placed 
on the list to fill up the vacancies that may occur at South 
Kensington. The private pupils will be received at first, we 
believe, without condition and without nomination. It is 
hoped that many promising young men will be attracted to the 
school from the northern ports, and that after a noviciate of 
from three to five years, they will return accomplished draughts- 
men and good designers, armed at all points, conversant alike 
with the theory and practice of their profession, enabled to win 
new laurels for English ship-builders, and prepared to carry 
their art a step in advance. 

The curriculum of training and instruction is partly theo- 
retical and partly practical. During the winter months the 
students will attend the classes at South Kensington. Mathe- 
matics will enter largely into the course, and the students will 
be early led to consider the proportions between the length 
and breadth and depth which a certain weight of lading and of 
guns requires. In ships of war the number and weight of 
guns constitute the basis of the design, and the young ship- 
wright, from these data, will be taught to calculate the dis- 
placement and draught of water. He will also be led to examine 
the lines most favourable for velocity, by causing the least 
possible resistance of the water, the degree in which the velocity 
of a ship is increased by increasing the ratio between its length 
and breadth, the relative buoyancy, &c., of iron and wood, and 
the best rules of art and science in regard to the construction 
of hulls. The best draughtsmen will also be engaged to teach 
the young shipwrights their most necessary art. There is a 
constant demand for good naval draughtsmen in the Royal as 
well as in private dockyards, and considerable proficiency and 
aptitude in this branch will be an indispensable condition of 
selection in the Government students. 

In the summer months the students will exchange the, to 
some extent, theoretical studies of South Kensington for the 
more practical atmosphere of a Royal dockyard. Here they 
will see her Majesty’s ships of war in every stage of construc- 
tion. They will be initiated into all the mysteries of armour- 
plating, copper sheathing, &c. They will visit the ships in 
ordinary, trace the changes from the designs of Sir R. Seppings 
to those of Sir B. Walker, and then to those of Mr. Reed. 
They will, in short, study the conditions on which the sailing 
qualities and stability of ships depend in the best possible way 
—by examining with a eritical eye the lines, and studying the 
proportions of such ships as from experience have been found 
to possess the desired qualities. It is by this method, rather 
than by purely scientific researches, that our best and fastest 
models have been hitherto produced. 

The construction of ships of war has, moreover, undergone @ 
complete transformation. Iron has to a great extent taken 
the place of wood. Displacement and dranght have to be 
studied under new conditions. Ships of war have been cut 
down in height and increased in length. They are now cased 
in four or five inch armour-plates. They carry fewer guns, 
and those of heavier calibre. Our artillerists are devising 
cannon which throw shot of such enormous bulk and momentum 
that it must crush in the deck of every ship on which it falls. 
But the weight of these vast modern guns, in addition to the 
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armour-plating, is so tremendous, that the proper length and 
breadth, the best shape, and the strongest method of con- 
struction, have to be studied anew. 

It may be objected that these studies, although useful 
enough for the pupils of the Government dockyards, are foreign 
to the merchant service. But it must be remembered that the 
system of building vessels of war by contract for her Majesty’s 
Government has been tried to some extent, and recently with 
more success than during the Russian war. A few members of 
Parliament, headed by Sir M. Peto and Mr. Lindsay, and 
claiming to be practical economists, declare that the Govern- 
ment can buy vessels cheaper than they can build them. If 
Mr. Stansfeld’s new “labour charts” and his system of dock- 
yard accounts are worth anything, this problem will soon 
receive a practical solution. The general opinion seems 
to be that it will be a wise policy on the part of the 
Admiralty to give the great shipbuilding firms an order 
for a Warrior now and then. This is also the view 
taken by the present First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
several vessels of war are now in course of construction in 
private building-yards. In addition to the orders of our own 
‘Government, we have seen that foreign states habitually apply 
to British ship-builders for war steamers. Witness the Alabama 
and her sister ships, the steam rams, the Pampero, and the new 
Danish vessel detained on parole in the Clyde. A course of 
training in the Naval School of Architecture will be invaluable 
for the protégés of the builders of such vessels. Nor will the 
instruction which the students must acquire in the sailing 
properties of ships be thrown away upon those who may enter 
the smaller and more purely mercantile ship-yards of the 
Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde. 

A school of ship-building for students has never yet existed 
in this country. A College of Naval Architecture was indeed 
established about forty years ago, and a few young men of 
great promise went through a laborious and expensive scientific 
education, in order to qualify themselves to construct vessels 
for the Royal Navy. But the naval lords persuaded the 
Government that no one but a sea-oflicer was able to design a 
ship of war. So the Surveyor of the Navy was always an 
admiral. Theoretical science was despised, and ships were 
built by rule of thumb. Millions of money were thus wasted 
in razéeing, shortening, lengthening, cutting in two, and experi- 
menting, until some of her Majesty’s vessels were “ improved off 
the face of the earth.” The College of Naval Architecture 
was abolished by Sir James Graham, but he lived to express 
his regret at a step which he took upon imperfect information 
and interested representations. Messrs. O. Lang, Chatfield, 
Reed (not the present Surveyor of the Navy), and their fellows 
were for a long time kept in the back ground. But their turn 
came, and some of the finest vessels in the Royal Navy vindi- 
cate alike their skill in ship-building, and the advantage to 
the public service of a scientific training such as is now about 
to be offered for the first time to the youth of this nation. 
Let us hope that England will continue to take the lead in 
ship-building. If the new Naval School of Architecture is as 
successful as its friends and well-wishers predict, the Admi- 
ralty will have done not a little by establishing it to improve 
and extend our maritime and naval supremacy. 





THE LAW OF THE TURF. 


Turr quarrels and Turf scandals have been rather frequent 
of late. It is not very long ago since we had the great “ Rain- 
deer” case; and now we are called upon to witness a grand 
struggle between the Jockey Club and the Morning Post. 
There is something, we fear, in the influences or associations of 
sporting calculated to develop a spirit of contention in its fol- 
lowers and devotees. The perpetual excitement of matches 
impending or in course of settlement—the stimulus of betting— 
the constant atmosphere of rivalry, flavoured not seldom with 
a smatch of fraud—appear to put the minds of racing gentle- 
men into a favourable frame for wrangling and litigation. 
With such large sums of money at issue, this is scarcely to be 
wondered at. A man who may lose his thousands if the horse 
on which he has betted heavily comes in second, or recedes 
into the vacuum described by sporting reporters as “ nowhere,” 
cannot be expected to be very amiable in temper, or constitu- 
tionally inclined to play the part of peace-maker. But in the 
case of “The Earl of Coventry and Others v. Willes,” tried on 
Tuesday before Mr. Justice Crompton on the Norfolk Circuit, 
the Jockey Club appears to have exhibited an amount of 
petty spite more characteristic of a set of angry old women 
than of a body of English gentlemen. The commencement of 
the quarrel dates back to the autumn of 1862, At the First 








LL 
October Meeting of that year, a match was run between Cap. 
tain Burnaby’s Tarragona and a horse named Michel Grove, 
The latter was the victor; but a very general impression wag 
entertained that a fraudulent bet had been made by Captains 
Burnaby and Annesley, by which the public had been induceg 
to back Tarragona, and that Captain Burnaby, the owner of that 
horse, had instructed the jockey, Nightingale, to lose the race, 
The stewards of the Jockey Club accordingly commenced an in. 
quiry into the allegation; but it appears somewhat to have hung 
fire, and on the 20th of October Mr. Willes, the sporting reporter 
of the Morning Post, published in that journal, under his usual 
signature of ‘ Argus,” some comments on the delay of the 
stewards of the Jockey Club in giving their decision, the 
parties involved being naturally desirous of having the imputa. 
tion removed, if it had been unjustly fastened on them. This 
criticism on the stewards was endorsed by a leading article in 
the same day’s paper. The Jockey Club fired up into red. 
hot indignation. It demanded an apology of Mr. Willes. Mr. 
Willes refused. It then came to a resolution that Mr. Willes 

“be warned off the land and property of the Jockey Club at 
Newmarket.” Subsequently, Mr. Willes, on the 20th of April, 

1863, wrote a letter to the) secretary of the club, stating that 

his remarks “were penned solely from a sense of duty as a 

public writer, and without the slightest intention to give pain 

or annoyance to any single member of the club.” This was not 

held to be sufficient apology, and Mr. Willes was formally 

warned off the course—an act which in effect classified him 

with swindlers and blacklegs, since the ground is open to any 

one who chooses to subscribe, and is only denied to persons of 
notoriously or obviously bad character. The victim of this act 

of petty tyranny, feeling considerable doubt as to the power of 
the stewards to exclude respectable people at their will and 

pleasure, gave notice that, on a certain day, he should commit 

a trespass on the course, not in any spirit of bravado, but 

simply that the issue might be raised in a court of law. This 

was accordingly done, and the action tried on Tuesday was the 

result. 

Some of the main points, however, had already been decided 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. Willes, as the defendant, 
had pleaded the prescriptive right of the public to go upon the 
race-course during the races ; but this, upon demurrer, had been 
disallowed by the Queen’s Bench, which held that the occu- 
pation of the land was with the Jockey Club, as represented 
by the stewards for the time being, and that they possess the 
right of exclusion. The only issue for trial, therefore, was 
involved in the defendant’s additional plea that he had 
“eave and licence” from the plaintiffs to go upon the ground, 
That the stewards, jointly with the other members of the Club, 
are the occupiers of the land, seems to have been proved 
beyond a doubt. The portion of heath so used has been con- 
veyed by the Crown to the Jockey .Club, which charges for 
training horses and using the betting-ring, and deputes to its 
various servants the several regulations of the course. The 
annual subscribers’ tickets to the betting-ring bear on their 
back the words, “The holder of this ticket shall be compelled 


| to resign the same, and to leave the inclosure, on the order © 





any one or more of the stewards of the Jockey Club, and 
shall have no claim to a return of the money, &c.;” and it 
appears to have been generally understood that the stewards, for 
the sake of preserving order, are vested with the right to remove 
objectionable persons. But then comes the plea of “ leave and 
licence.” This was based on the fact that, since the defendant 
had been warned off the course, a new set of stewards had 
come into office, and that, as he had received no warning from 
them, the original “leave and licence ” to enter the inclosure, 
derived from the subscribers’ ticket, had not been rescinded. 
Mr. Willes, in fact, sought to set up a distinction between the 
three plaintiffs, as stewards of the Club, and the Club generally. 
But this manifestly would not hold water. As Mr. —_ 
Crompton observed, “The Jockey Club is not @ oper 
it has no common seal, but acts by its stewards.” The —— 
on this occasion, were as clearly acting on behalf of the ye 
generally as the chairman of a board acts for the whole ~ 
or the President of a Republic issues his proclamations 1 im 
name of the State. On the purely legal ground, portage 

cannot but think that the verdict for the plaintiff, with w ‘a 
the action concluded, was correct; but the nominal damages “ 
one shilling—showed how little the jury approved the spit 
in which the Jockey Club had acted towards Mr. Willes. és 

That spirit was clearly one of malevolence. The gt 
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his duty to write, the paper he represented had co aie 
repeated in its leading columns. If the comments ale 
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an action against the conductors of the offending journal; but 
this they omitted to do, and it is therefore to be presumed that 
they were conscious of having no case. To have attacked the 
Morning Post would at least have been courageous ; to make a 
set upon Mr. Willes—to warn him off the ground, and class 
him with gipsies, betters from the back-slums, and thimble- 
riggers—was a piece of angry spite which puts the stewards 
and all who acted with them in an essentially false position, 
which the little triumph of a verdict upon mere points of law 
will not go far to help. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Lord Stradbroke’s amendment, “ that it was not 
expedient to take notice of anonymous writers in the 
public prints,’ was not carried. As it was, it received 
ten votes to twelve against it; so that the feeling in the 
club was far from unanimous. And what, after all, have 
these petty persecutors gained? ‘ The letters of Argus,” says 
the Morning Post in its leading article of Wednesday, “ will be 
continued by Mr. Willes, except from Newmarket, where he is 
forbidden to appear, and the letters of Argus will be written 
as trustworthily and honestly from Newmarket by other gentle- 
men who will be deputed to act in his place. This is but a 
sorry result for the Jockey Club to obtain. It was the Morn- 
ing Post which offended them—the Morning Post with whom 
they were angry—simply because they were in the wrong; and 


. . . . | 
against us they are powerless.” This is always the mistake of 
those who cannot understand that the press, with right on its | 

| 


side, is a power that cannot ultimately be withstood. 


OUR THREATENED BEEF. 


Tue cattle salesmen and the butchers are in a ferment. 
Splendid specimens of the human animal, and the majority of 
them stout and hale as their own best bulliocks, these men are 
unaccustomed to the machinery of political agitation, and few 
of them are capable of giving to the outside world an intel- 
ligible statement of matters most deeply concerning their 
prosperity. Their occupation and its associations seem to be 
opposed to the formation of literary habits, or the cultivation 
of a taste for extensive reading. A literary butcher has never 





been heard of; and the only connection of the craft of killing | 


cattle with intellectual pursuits is that derived through the 
sons of butchers who have made their names famous, as did 
Kirke White and the great Cardinal Minister of Henry VIII. 
A butcher’s bills are unlike any other tradesman’s. If not 
made out in a lady-like hand (by the butcher’s wife or 
daughter), they appear to be traced with the point of a skewer 
on a piece of greasy paper. When, therefore, an attempt is 
being made in Parliament, which, if successful in its entirety, 


must have the immediate effect of annihilating the trade in live | 


cattle and producing a meat famine, no surprise need be felt 
that every butcher’s pen is not stirring, that great public 
meetings are not held, or that the salesmen have not flooded 
the House of Commons with petitions, and organized deputa- 
tions to the Home-office and the Board of Trade. But if their 
pens are idle, their tongues are not silent. Deep-toned curses 


vegetarian public. ‘ Why propose a new law on the subject, 
unless existing laws are defective, or have become a dead 
letter ?”’ is the question suggested by the bill. Wherefore the 
agitation of the cattle salesmen, if they are not parties to a 
great conspiracy against the physical well-being of the people 
generally? It should be understood that the objections of the 
salesmen and the butchers do not apply to the whole of the 
bill. The men of respectability and standing among them 
would gladly have the law for the seizure of diseased cattle 
made more stringent, and would aid in its execution. Legiti- 
mate trade would be improved by the just punishment of 
disreputable dealers. A practical measure, to remedy the ills 
of which all the respectable salesmen complain, would be hailed 
as a godsend. But there is good reason to protest against the 
passing of any law which, if enforced, must close the cattle 
markets, and the butchers may well be excited when a member 
of the Government is about unwittingly to create a beef 
famine. The markets are at the present time poorly stocked. 
Within twenty years meat of all kinds has become double its 
former cost, and the increasing trade in foreign cattle is far 
from sufficient to cause a reasonable reduction in the average 
price of beef. Now that it is proposed to enact that all cattle 
exposed for sale in towns and found to be diseased shall—with- 
out reference to the questions whether the disease be slight, or 
chronic, or contagious, curable or incurable—be kept by the 
market inspectors until the disease be extirpated, the salesmen 
contend that nothing less than the ruin of the cattle trade 
will ensue. 

The country farmer is seldom responsible for the diseased 


condition of cattle he sends for sale to London. In a multi- 


tude of instances they can be shown to be well fed and perfectly 
healthy when placed in the cattle-trucks. It appears, how- 
ever, that it is not the duty of the railway officials to cleanse 
the trucks. A contagion may be spreading like the murrain, 
and beasts afflicted with it may have propagated the infection 
by the ordinary processes of nature; yet into the uncleansed 
trucks are put fat, healthy bullocks, which will enclose in their 
divided hoofs, and communicate to the most tender part of the 
feet, the elements of the prevalent disorder. In the course of 
the short journey from Colchester to Romford, cattle not 
unfrequently fall, and are soon trodden to death. The remains 
of the dead cattle, which putrefy in a few hours—the filth 
often several inches in thickness in the trucks, and the exhala- 
tions from the heated bodies of the living animals, are sufficient, 
one would think, to create or spread a disease. These par- 
ticulars are not drawn from imagination. Cattle-dealers curse 
the railway companies and the railway trucks; and nearly 
every railway official has some story to tell of scenes he has 
witnessed in connection with the transmission of cattle in 
railway trains. To seize all cattle, which, when they left 
Norfolk or Suffolk (to say nothing of greater distances from 
the metropolis) were in good condition and free from every 
disorder, and to keep them until the infection is gone and the 
animals are reduced to mere bone-frames with skins hung 


_ loosely upon them, is a proposal more sweeping than just; and 


and blustering oaths are uttered by the score, at public-house | 


bars and in tavern parlours, and when and wheresoever the 
useful fraternity congregate. 

The subject and cause of so much commotion in the ranks 
of men “ whose talk is about bullocks ” may well be assumed 
to possess some points of interest to the British beef-eater, 
and it must concern in some degree every person who is not, 
by choice or necessity, a vegetarian. It may be presumed also, 
that the subject is one of wider import than any mere question 
of the quality of English beef, or the stringency or looseness of 
the law, as at present enforced, for the seizure and destruction 
of unsound meat. The beef-eater long enjoyed a sense of the 
most perfect security. Meat could not be adulterated, or 
deteriorated in quality or nutrition. He was not in the habit 
of purchasing sausages seasoned with red lead, and of the 
processes for disguising and selling unsound meat he knew little 
or nothing. His beef was of the finest texture, and certainly 
sound. He would have discredited any and every insinuation 
that he swallowed disease at his dinner-table. The frequent 
Seizures of meat unfit for human consumption in the meat 
markets and slaughterhouses of London fostered his spirit of 
content; and Dr. Letheby’s report, that in the single year just 
closed nearly one hundred tons of meat and upwards of 
1,300,000 tons of fish were seized and destroyed, served to con- 
vince the beef-eater that he was ably and fully protected by 
the vigilance of the officers to whom was committed the duty 
of enforcing existing laws. 

It is the new Cattle Diseases Prevention Bill that agitates 
the dealers in cattle and unsettles the comfort of the non- 


graziers will not rear cattle for sale when the hazard of loss 
becomes so great. Hedge round the trade with all necessary 


| restrictions; but when a disease is curable, at least give the 
_ owner of cattle the option of receiving them back, that he may 





himself apply the remedy. 

The disorder now so prevalent among cattle is known as the 
“foot and mouth” disease; and so few of the cattle are 
unaffected by it, that to seize all that suffer from it would 
involve the ruin of the salesmen. The best-known symptoms 
are an extreme tenderness of the foot, accompanied by a small 
white spot between the hoof and the hair, and foaming at the 
mouth. It can be propagated by placing a healthy beast 
where an infected one has previously stood. It may be com- 
municated in this manner in the New Cattle Market at 
Islington, where the stone-paved stalls are swept, but never 
washed. So infectious is it that it is said to be carried in 
the breath of diseased animals. Men well informed on the 
point state that the disease is the same, whether its seat is in 
the foot, the mouth, or the body, and it is submitted in support 
of this opinion that the complaint has been driven, by improper 
treatment, from the foot into the body. The strength of the 
malady, when at its height, is extraordinary. It has been 
known to cause the hoof to part from the foot. It is not 
fatal, however, except when it fastens upon the udder of @ 
newly-calved cow, when slight hopes of ultimate recovery can 
be entertained. It cannot, however, be communicated to 
the human body, and the disease is destroyed in the meat by 
the process of cooking. The mode of prevention at present 
adopted is to split the tail of the animal, and bind up tightly 
in it diseased matter, which will pass through the body in the 
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same way as the virus of cow-pox in vaccination. Should a 
portion of the tail fall, from sheer rottenness, the beast is held 
to be for ever afterwards free from the influence of the con- 
tagion. But if, as the bill before Parliament proposes, the 
diseased cattle are confined in sheds near the markets, whither 
they may have been sent for sale, the contagion, instead of 
being confined, is likely to spread for a considerable distance, 
infecting the sound cattle in the markets and in the neigh- 
bouring cow-houses and sheds. 

On a subject of such general importance, and involving 
such interests, legislation should not be hasty, but the result 
of the most deliberate and searching inquiry. The appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission would have been a safer measure 
than the framing of a bill without any reference to. the require- 
ments of the graziers, the salesmen, and the butchers, on the 
one hand, and the fostering of a healthy trade for the public 
advantage on the other. Since, however, it is imtended to 
legislate, and a bill of some sort is certain to be carried through 
the House of Commons, it may be well to point to the great 
evil that should be borne in mind—we mean the filthy state of 
the railway cattle-trucks—and to the compulsory 
application of preventive measures, rather than fetter unduly 


suggest 


a necessary branch of trade. 





THE PRIVILEGE OF COUNSEL. 

Wuo is Mr. Pater? Where and how was he “ raised ? 
Who had the correcting of his manners in early youth, and 
the licking of him generally into shape from that period 
upwards till he was considered able to be responsible for 
himself ? Above all, how on earth did he come to be 
called to the Bar? We ask these questions because of a 
“scene in court” which took place on Tuesday at the 


” 


Middlesex Sessions, in which this gentleman conducted himself 


in a manner we should have thought impossible to any man 
belonging to a liberal profession. In reading the report, one is 
almost tempted to fancy that some costermonger, who was to be 
tried at the sessions, had contrived to get into the barrister’s 


robing-room, dress himself in awig and gown, and pass himself off 
as a member of the Bar. “I thank God,” he said in the course of 


a case in which he held a brief, “ that there is more than one 
juryman to determine whether the prisoner stole the property 
with which he is charged; for if there was only one, and that 
one was the foreman, from what has transpired to-day there is 
no doubt what the result would be.” Talk of a bear-garden ! 
The ingenuity of a pick-pocket or a fish-wife could hardly go 
farther than to publicly accuse a juryman of being resolved to 
perjure himself. But though Mr. Payne, the judge, pointed out 
the exceeding impropriety of his remark, Mr. Pater persisted, 
demanded that the foreman should be removed from the box, 
and told the judge that he would repeat his insults “tothe end 
of time,” that it was his duty “ to speak his mind boldly,” and 
that “ he would always do so, no matter what the result might 
be.” Thus bearded, Mr. Payne, who is not indeed the brightest 
of legal luminaries, but who at least deserves the respect which 
civilized men pay one another, consulted Mr. Bodkin, and on 
his advice fined Mr. Pater £20 for contempt of court. “ The 
matter shall not rest here,” said Pater; “ I shall .bring the 
subject under the notice of Sir George Grey, and very probably 
your removal from the Bench will be the result.” 

A much more salutary result would be Mr. Pater’s removal 
from the Bar. Judging from the case before us, he appears to 
belong to a small knot of barristers who, from the want of 
talent, or learning, or gentlemanly feeling, or of all three, are 
fain to signalize themselves by the swagger and bluster of a 
bully, and who fancy, when they browbeat and insult witnesses, 
jurymen or judge, that they are maintaining the privilege 
of their order when im fact they are only showing that in such 
hands as theirs it becomes degraded into an_ intolerable 
nuisance. Only last week, on the Western Circuit, Mr. Baron 
Bramwell was within an ace of having one of these men put 
out of Court; and looking at the provocation he received, we 
confess our astonishment at his forbearance in not doing so. It 
is time either that the profession was purged of members who 
do what they can to bring it into discredit, or that they were 
warned by a stinging example that there is a limit they must 
not pass. ‘There is an end of all decency when barristers accuse 
jurymen of being prepared to perjure themselves, when they 
threaten the judge to have him removed from the bench, or 
when they tell him, as a Mr. Carter told Baron Bramwell the 
other day, that he has not taken his notes properly. The fine 
inflicted on Mr. Pater will test the limit beyond which privilege 
of counsel may not be carried. It will be returned into the 
Court of Exchequer, and the Barons will decide whether Mr. 
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Pater has transgressed that limit or not. We cannot doubt 
the result. That would be an evil day for the Bar in which 
it should be decided that a wig and gown are a licence to their 
wearer to outrage the most obvious proprieties of civilized life. 


PARSONS VERSUS SURGEY. 


THE verdict by which Mr. Parsons, the late chairman of the 
Hammersmith Railway Company, conceived that his reputation 
was definitely vindicated, has received a fresh comment at the 
hands of a railway company with which this gentleman is cop- 
nected. At the half-yearly meeting of the Great Western, held 
last week, he resigned his seat at the board of directors “ in com- 
pliance with the apparent feeling of the meeting.” In fact his 
re-election was stoutly opposed by several of the directors, who, 
in spite of his explanation of the circumstances connected with 
tha late trial, thought that the board would be better without him 
than with him. ° 

There is no mistaking these indications. 
resigned his chairmanship of the Hammersmith Company. He 
has resigned his seat at the board of the Great Western. It is 
felt that the late verdict has not cleared him of accusations incon- 
sistent with the confidence which shareholders must repose in men 
to whom they entrust their interests. Mr. Parsons wisely refrained 
from testing the full extent of this feeling, and did not press his 
re-election to a vote. This is significant of his own judgment upon 
the questions which were debated between him and Mr, Surgey 
before the Lord Chief Justice. It shows again that there is a 
healthy tone in the commercial world, and that indiscretions of 


Mr. Parsons has 


whose impropriety every man carries the judge in his own 
breast, cannot be committed—and discovered—with impunity. 


The question now remains how far the policy of resignation is to 
be carried by Mr. Parsons. Are there any other companies at 
whose board he has a seat? Is it true that he is land-buyer to 
the Metropolitan Railway at a salary of £1,500 per annum, and 
that he has received a donation of £5,000 from that company ? 
We have no means of ascertaining this, but the question is worth 
asking. 


THE Duke of Newcastle was seized on Saturday afternoon with very 
alarming symptoms. For some hours his life was thought to be in a 
critical state. On Sunday his Grace regained his consciousness, and in 
the latter part of the day and evening was pronounced to be decidedly 
better. In consequence of the very alarming nature of his illness, a 
telegram was forwarded to Paris to the Earl of Lincoln, urging his 
speedy return to London, and his lordship arrived in town shortly 
before midnight. According to the last report, the noble duke was 
better, but very weak. 

GARIBALDI is expected in London in the course of the next or 
On Thursday week Signor Casta, residing at Chelsea, 
Garibaldi 


following week. 
officially communicated to the secretary of the Trades 
Demonstrations Committee that the general would be in London by 
theend of the present month at the latest. On receipt of this com- 
munication the secretary at once telegraphed to Caprera, and received 
a reply to the effect that Garibaldi had lefc the island, it was believed en 
e fur England. The Demonstrations Committee have been called 
together to organize the proceedings, which it is intended shall consist 
of a public entry into London, and a banquet, probably at the Crystal 
Palace. 


rout 


Tue death of the King of Bavaria originated in a very trifling cause. 
On the 6th his Majesty scratched the left side of his chest with a pip 
that was attached to an order which he was fastening to his coat, and 
on the 10th instant he was a corpse. 


A LETTER from Melbourne gives the following pleasant alterna- 
tive :—‘ Professor Newmager, on a three years’ ecientific visit from 
Bavaria, tells us that in 1865 a comet shall come so close as to 
endanger this our earth, and should it not attach itself to us (as 
one globule of quicksilver to another), nor anuihilate us, the sight 
will be most beautiful to behold. During three nights we shall 
have no darkness, but be bathed in the brilliant light of the blazing 
train.” 

It is stated that the party of Maori chiefs who came over to England 
last year, and were presented to the Queen, who stood sponsor to the 
child of one of them, have quarrelled with their European ** inter- 
preter,’ who, indeed, proves to have been but a speculator, and have 
dispersed. Three left the man who brought them over, & Mr. Jenkins, 
to take engagements at a London music-hall; two were sent home by 
the Queen; one is said to be in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; two 
remain with Mr. Jenkins; and the rest will have to be sent home by 
public charity, having broken the agreement with their Barnum. 

Iv is stated that Field-Marshal yon Wrangel has sent to the Crown 
Princess of Prassia a Danish cannon-ball which fell near to the Crown 
Prince while he was making a reconnaissance, and that her Royal 
Highness has caused the ball to be placed in her drawing-room at 
the Potsdam Palace. 

THE Perth correspondent of the Edinburgh Courant says that it 18 
rumoured that the Prince of Wales will become the tenant of Blair 
Castle for some time during the suammer—the Duke of Atholl having 
shortly to proceed to Canada to rejoin his regiment. 

THE lock-out has commenced in the Yorkshire collieries. The 
numbers at present out of work are about 600, but will speedily be 
about 4,000, The struggle will probably be a severe one, 38 one 


men are supported by an union extending over England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 
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THE CHURCH. 





SUCCESS OF THE OXFORD DECLARATION. 


Ir is now just a month since the Oxford Declaration was 
drawn up, with a view to assert the true teaching of the 
Church of England in reference to the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures and the doctrine of eternal punishment, against 
the late Judgment of the Privy Council, which pronounced that 
it was not illegal to deny either or both of these dogmas. 
Within three weeks of that date the Declaration had received 
the adhesion of nearly NINE THOUSAND clergymen. This is 
prompt and decisive—a success marvellous when we consider 
under what disadvantages it has been gained—first in the 
authority of the tribunal whose judgment the Declaration 
rectifies; and again in the difficulty of uniting men whose 
paths in the Church had been divergent, in a common object. 
Nor did those who sympathized with Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Wilson omit any effort they could devise to defeat that object. 
The ingenious device of invoking the Queen’s supremacy was 
brought into play, and the opinion of counsel learned in the 
law was paraded against the Declaration, as if it could by any 
manner of means be possible to show that the authority of the 
Privy Council was superior to that of the Scriptures, and that 
men’s consciences were to be bound by it rather than by the 
interpretation which in all ages the overwhelming majority of 
Christians have placed upon those passages of Holy Writ which 
declare the eternity of punishment. More, indeed, was claimed 
for the judgment of the Privy Council by the opponents of the 
Oxford Declaration than the judges themselves claimed for 
it. Nothing can be more distinct than their renunciation of 
any right or intention to define what are the doctrines of the 
Church of England. Clearly this renunciation left the ground 
open to the clergy to do what the Privy Council professed 
itself capable of doing. The power of declaring what are the 
doctrines of the Church must reside somewhere; and we can 
imagine no repository more obvious than that body of teachers 
who, by their very mission, are marked out as the source to 
which the people must look for the defence of the Church 
against the inroads of error. And the time was come when 
that power must be exercised. Fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith had been assailed by men whose learning and 
ability gave a weight to their views infinitely greater than they 
could have received at the hands of rude and mocking assailants. 
Whatever graces a cultivated intellect and elegance of style 
could add to scepticism were to be found in their writings ; 
and the avowed enemies of religion were able to barb their 
shafts by showing that in questioning the dogmas of the 
Christian faith they were doing nothing more than was done 
by the clergy of the Established Church. What but the 
certain progress of infidelity could be the result of this? Was 
it possible, under such cireumstances, with so insidious an evil 
at work, that the body of the clergy could play the part of 
lookers-on, and by inaction betray the trust committed to 
them? When.the Privy Council declared its impotence to 
define what the Church of England teaches, surely it was the 
strangest of all arguments to say that the clergy violated the 
Queen’s supremacy by undertaking to do that which the 
highest tribunal in the country declared it had no-power to do. 
There cannot be a supremacy over nothing. But what would 
be left to it, if one by one the fundamental doctrines of the 
Church might be frittered away, and if those who assailed them 
were suffered to shield themselves under the inviolability of 
that supreme power which, in the eye of the law, is supposed to 
protect them, and for which the opponents of the Declaration 
claim the exclusive right of defining them, when, by its judicial 
utterances, the Crown abjures the most important of these high 
prerogatives P 

Vortunately the attempt to deter the clergy from signing 
the Oxford Declaration by importing the Queen’s name into 
the discussion has failed. Its effect has been the very reverse 
of what was anticipated. The strong clear sense which they 
share with the vast majority of their countrymen has told 
them that to them, as teachers of the doctrines of the Church 
of England, belongs the right of declaring what it is they 
teach, and what those dogmas are which have been transmitted 
to them by their predecessors. The faith of a nation is not 
what the subtlety of some highly cultivated disputants, anxious 
to believe as little as possible, defines it to be. In these latter 
days we note with pain the tendency to acquire, as Mr. 
Lyttelton in his letter to the Spectator has well expressed it, 

a habit of interpreting common words in abstruse and recon- 
dite senses, strange to the minds of ordinary men.” The result 
of that habit will be, that those who are unfortunate enough to 
acquire it will end by believing nothing. Many of them, by 











its aid, have eliminated from their creed the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. But the overwhelming testimony of the whole 
Christian era is, on this point, against them. Neither since 
the Reformation nor before it was it doubted by the mass of 
believers that eternal punishment is what the term obviously 
means ; and to give it any other meaning it must be proved 
that the language of Scripture is to be construed in an 
“abstruse” and “recondite” sense, and not according to its 
obvious meaning. But if this canon of construction is to pre- 
vail, what limit is there to the range over which subtlety may 
exercise itself; or what doctrine will. be proof against the 
speculations of abstruse minds? Grant this right to attach 
to words a recondite instead of their obvious meaning, and 
revelation becomes a misnomer. We shall be forced to the 
blasphemous conclusion that the Almighty has made use of 
language to conceal his meaning, to puzzle and perplex the 
minds of his creatures, and to quibble away the awful truths 
which to “ordinary men” he appears to reveal. No doubt 
this consideration has weighed heavily upon the minds of the 
clergy who cannot shut their eyes to the plain declarations of 
Scripture. The peril in which they stand as the teachers 
appointed by the nation to instruct the ignorant and be the 
living links between the Church of England and the people 
within her fold, is one under which they dared not remain 
for ever inactive. 

It cannot be said that they have shown undue haste in 
uniting against an enemy who has planned his attack with so 
much skill that he has evaded the law and escaped from its 
yenalties, it is true by the skin of his teeth, but still success- 
fully. But in their union, prompt, vigorous, and generous, we 
see a movement which will reassure those who with pain and 
sorrow have witnessed the lapse of many gifted minds from 
the simplicity of faith, and from those cardinal points of belief 
which have come down to us from the earliest days of Christi- 
anity. ‘They have done for the Church of England infinitely 
more than the Privy Council could have done for it had it 
condemned and punished the writers in the “ Essays and Re- 
views.” There would in that case have still been wanting what 
the Oxford Declaration has supplied. Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Wilson, had the Judgment gone against them, could have said 
that Lord Westbury was, after all, only Lord Westbury, and 
that their views might still be reconcilable with the doctrines 
of the Church of England, though its legal mouthpiece pro- 
nounced them heresy. But they cannot say that now. They 
cannot set themselves up against the body of the clergy who 
have supplied that declaration of what the Church teaches 
with respect to the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures and 
eternal punishment, which the Privy Council professed itself 
without authority to make. Nor can the laity look any longer 
to those whose mission it is to guard the flock intrusted to 
them, and say that they are indifferent shepherds, taking their 
hire and neglecting their duty. They are no longer at a loss 
to know what is the teaching of their Church on the validity of 
the Scriptures and the future punishment of sin. Against 
units who have sought to shake their faith on these points, 
they have thousands who bid them hold fast by it; and we do 
not doubt that before long the Oxford Declaration will have 
received such a host of signatures as will make it one of the 
most memorable acts in the history of the National Church. 








THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S PASTORAL LETTER. 


Tus Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed a pastoral letter 
to the clergy and laity of his province, bearing date the 14th inst., 
in which he gives his opinion upon those theological questions 
which so profoundly move the public mind at the present moment. 
He states that in dealing with those passages in the “ Essays and 
Reviews” touching the authority of Holy Scripture, which formed 
the subject of the late judgment, he did not feel called upon to 
attempt any definition of inspiration, “ seeing that the Church had 
not thought fit to prescribe one.” But he continues, “I did con- 
ceive that I was bound by the most solemn obligations to maintain 
at its exact level that estimation in which Holy Scripture is held 
by our Church, as shown by the tenor of her Articles and Liturgy : 
and to beware lest I should seem to sanction a decision which 
should detract one jot or tittle from the authority with which it is 
invested according to their language. 


“ Now, in reviewing the terms in which the Church of England 
speaks of Holy Scripture, it appears that in the 20th Article the 
Church designates it as ‘God’s Word written.’ ‘It is not lawful for 
the Church to ordain anything contrary to God’s Word wristen.’ in 
the 6th Article the following language is used :—-‘In the name of the 
Holy Scripture we do understand those Canonieal Books of the Old 
and New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.’ In the Ordination Service, the deacon is required to declare 
that he ‘ unfeignedly believes all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament ’—and in delivering the Bible to the person to be 
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admitted to the order of priesthood, the bishop says, ‘Take thou 
authority to preach the Word of God.’ 

«From these passages it appears that the Church authoritatively 
declares Holy Scripture to be identical with all those Canonical Books 
of the Old and New Testament of whose authority was never any 
doubt in the Church that it is ‘ The Word of God’ and ‘ God’s Word 
written.’ 

*‘ That by the term ‘ Canonical Books’ is meant, books which lay 
down a rule of faith authoritatively, may be clearly deduced from a 
subsequent passage in the same 6th Article, in which it is stated that 
as to the other books (which are not canonical) the Church doth not 
apply them to establish any doctrine, leaving us to draw the natural 
inference that the Canonical Books can be so applied; while in the 
previous sentence the Church declares that nothing must be required 
to be believed as an article of faith, but what is read therein or may 
be proved thereby.” 


From this he proceeds to examine Dr. Williams’s statements 
respecting Holy Scripture, which he considers inconsistent with the 
terms of the Church’s formularies. I1f the Bible is “the expression 
of devout reason,” it must be the expression of man’s reason ; for 
“to speak of the Deity, who has no superior, as ‘devout’ seems an 
absurdity.” 


doctrine “than such expressions of devout reason as we have in 
the works of Hooker, Taylor, and Barrow.” ‘Nor can it have such 
authority in the character Dr. Williams attributes to it as the 
“record of the experience of spiritual giants.” Hooker, Taylor, 
and Barrow were spuitual giants but their writings are not “the 
word of God,” nor “‘ God’s word written,” nor “ canonical.” 


* Lastly, if the Bible be ‘ before all things,’ and no more than the 
‘written voice of the congregation,’ even though that congregation 
shall have prayed to God that ‘by His holy inspiration’ they ‘may 
think those things that be good,’ it will be at the utmost no more than 
the voice of the Church, which cannot be adduced to establish doctrine 
if that voice shall utter or ‘ordain anything contrary to God’s Word 
written,’ of the Church, which may not ‘so expound one place of 
Scripture that it be repugnant to another.’ The authority of the 
Church, by the 20th Article, is clearly subordinate to the written 
word; but if the written word be the voice of the Church, then 
follows the paradox, that the written word is subordinate to itself. 
Holding therefore, as I did, that there is an irreconcileable difference 
between the language of the 6th and 20th Articles respecting Holy 
Scripture on the one hand, and the statements of Dr. Williams con- 
cerning it on the other; and regarding the essential quality which 
constitutes the difference to be, that Holy Scripture is treated of in 
the articles of religion as of unimpeachable authority for the final 
establishing of doctrine; whereas no such authority can reside in ‘ the 
expression of devout reason,’ in ‘the record of the experience of 
Spiritual giants,’ or in ‘ the written voice of the congregation,’ I felt 
no hesitation whatever as to the course which it wou!d be my duty to 
pursue in respect of the charge brought against Dr. Williams touching 
the Word of God.” 


The Archbishop then turns to the charge, under the same head, 
brought against Mr. Wilson, who seems to infer that because the 
expression “ Word of God” is not used in the 6th Article of 
Belief—which he calls the “pivot Article of the Church ”—the 
Church never calls Holy Scripture by that name: that this term is 
not applied collectively to the books of the Old and New 
Testament. 


*But in the 20th Article Holy Scripture is styled ‘God’s Word 
written ;’ it is spoken of as ‘ Holy Writ,’ phrases corresponding exactly 
with the term ‘Holy Scripture’ in the 6th Article, in which it is 
declared to be co-extensive with the Canonical Books of the Old and 
New Testament, and in the ordering of priests the Church styles the 
Bible ‘the Word of God.’ The term canonical, as I have before stated, 
as applied to all the contents of the Bible except the Apocry phal 
Books, denotes that they have the property of a canon; i.e., ‘ regula- 
tive,’ furnishing a rule of faith, competent to be applied for the esta- 
blishing of doctrine. Thus, according to the mind of the Church, the 
terms ‘ Holy Scripture,’ ‘The Canonical Books of the Old and New 
Testament,’ ‘The Word of God,’ and ‘ God’s Word written,’ appear to 
be equivalent.”’ 


Mr. Wilson labours to establish that the Word of God is con- 
tained in Scripture, but that it does not follow that it is co-extensive 
with it. This isas much as to say that there are parts of Holy 
Scripture which are not the Word of God—an assertion which the 
Archbishop conceives to be “ entirely inconsistent with the Arti- 
cles, which identify the Holy Scripture and the Canonical Books 
of the Old and New Testament with God’s Word written, and 
thus make the one co-extensive with the other.” 


** In truth, the inconsistency seems to me to be so great as to 
approach to a logical contradiction ; the Church treating Holy Scrip- 
ture as God’s Word written, without stint or qualification ; Mr. Wilson, 
on the contrary, maintaining that some parts of Holy Scripture are 
not the Word of God. I may add that the passage of the 20th Article 
which says that the Church may not ‘ so expound one place of Scrip- 
ture that it be repugnant to another,’ is rendered nugatory if one 
portion only of the Bible is of divine authority and the rest of human 
composition ; for the Church might then overrule the human portion 
by appeal to the divine, if indeed it could distinguish between the 

wo. 

as On the whole I could not but perceive that no less momentous 
@ question than this was at issue: Whether a clergyman should be 
permitted to proclaim to his people that the term ‘Word of God’ is 
not to be identified with ‘ Holy Scripture ;’ whether, in fact, the Bible 
ig still to be our guide in matters of faith, still to have any power for 
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Holy Scripture under this view would be the word of | 
man, and would possess no more authority for the establishing of | 
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establishing doctrine, still to be canonical in the sense in which | 
hold the term to be undoubtedly used by our Church: for if there be 
some portions of Holy Scripture which are merely human, and have 
no divine sanction at all, the Bible must cease to be an infallible rule 
of faith and duty so long as we have no certain criterion whereby to 
distinguish between the human ard the divine element.” 


With regard to the charge against Mr. Wilson relating to the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked, the conclusion at which the 
Archbishop arrived did not result from any doubt as to the doc- 
trine of the Church of England upon that point, but because there 
was so much obscurity in the forms of expression used by Mr, 
Wilson on this head that his Grace did not consider the passages 
extracted from his essay would warrant the charge that Mr. Wilson 
he had “advisedly declared and affirmed in effect that after this life, at 
the end of the éxisting order of things on this earth, there will be 
no judgment of God, according to those men whom He shall then 
approve, everlasting life, or eternal happiness; and to those men 
whom He shall condemn, everlasting death or eternal misery.” 

The Archbishop then proceeds to define what is the degree of 
liberty allowed to the clergy, according to the mind of the Church, 
in dealing with the Bible. They may discuss questions as to 
various readings or the genuineness of a disputed text; for this 
is no more than to argue that a given text or reading is not a part 
of any canonical book. Such an argument on the part of a 
clergyman is a widely different thing from his assertion that a 
portion of the Bible which he has acknowledged to belong to a 
canonical book is not the Word of God. 

Again, they will beware of giving any other interpretation to the 
word “ everlasting” in the passages in the formularies which relate 
to the punishment of the lost than that of “eternal” in the 
sense of “ never-ending.” They will also do well to observe how 
the teaching of the Church as to the eternity of the Son of God 
must be vitiated, if, when the Second Article of the Church de- 
clares that He was begotten from everlasting of the Father, she 
leaves us at liberty to suppose, under this restricted sense of the 
word everlasting, that there was a time when the Son of God 
was not. 


“ Well weighing, then, these grave considerations, you will, I doubt 
not, resolve to adhere steadfastly to those interpretations of the 
language of our Church which have been commonly accepted as 
agreeable to Holy Scripture and to the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. You will yourselves reverence, and will teach your flock to 
reverence, the canonical Scriptures as the Word of God. You will 
recollect that, as regards the Old Testament, you have the witness of 
St. Paul that all that portion of Holy Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God; while our Church declares that God has ‘caused all Holy 
Scriptures to be written for our learning ;’ and speaks of the comfort 
of God’s Holy Word (which it here again identifies with Hcely Scrip- 
ture) as that which will enable us to embrace and hold fast the 
blessed hope of everlasting life.” 


THE LEGALITY OF THE OXFORD DECLARATION. 


WE referred in our last number to the opinion of Messrs. Traill 
and Stephens on the legality of the Oxford Declaration, given upon 
a case laid before them by Dean Goode and his friends. Since 
then the opinion of two other counsel has been taken, and we 
think that the names of Sir Roundell Palmer and Sir Hugh Cairns 
will, to say the least, carry as much weight with them as those of 
Mr. A. J. Stephens, Q.C., and Mr. J. ©. Traill. The two 
gentlemen last named held the Oxford Declaration to be illegal. 
‘The two former say it is nothing of the kind, But as our readers 
will no doubt like to see both the case and the opinion given upon 
it we print them :— 

** CASE. 

* An opinion has recently been given ‘that it is not consistent with 
the obligations under which the clergy have placed themselves by 
their subscription to the articles contained in the 36th canon, to be mg 
the declaration drawn up at the meeting held at Oxford on the 25th 
February, 1864.’ A copy of such declaration, and of the opinion 
referred to, are sent herewith. 

“The ground of this opinion is stated thus :—‘ It is evident that the 
declarants impeach the judgment of the Judicial Committee, by affirm- 
ing the converse of the propositions established by the judgment ; and 
that fact, taken in connection with the language and tenor of the de- 
claration and its title, is open to no other reasonable construction than 
that of an intention on the part of the declarants not to submit to the 
judgment pronounced by the Queen.’ 

“ Now the lst article in the 36th canon, which alone bears 
subject, states this only :— 

* «That the King’s Majesty, under God, is the only supreme governor 
of the realm and of all other his highness’s dominions and countries, 
as well in the spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as tempore’, 
and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, State, or potentate hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within his Majesty’s said realms, 
dominions, and countries.’ , ’ 

“ The 37th article also states the same as to ‘ the civil magistrate, 
but in a subsequent clause further explains the nature of the power 
merely ascribed to the Sovereign thus :— land 

“* The King’s Majesty hath the chief power in this realm of Eng ee 
and other his dominions, unto whom the chief government of all a cb 
of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all cases. a 
appertain, and is not, nor ought to be, subject to any foreign al 
diction. When we attribute to the King’s Majesty the chief 1 - 
ment, by which titles we understand the minds of some slandero 
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folks to be offended, we give not to our princes the ministering e1uuc. 
of God’s Word or of the sacraments, the which thing the injunctions 
also lately set forth by Elizabeth our Queen do most plainly testify, 
but that every prerogative which we see to have been given always to 
all godly princes in Holy Scripture by God Himself—that is, that they 
should rule all states and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with the civil 
sword the stubborn and evildoers.’ 

«Your opinion is asked :— 

“1. Whether these statements are not sufficiently complied with 
by any clergyman who acknowledges the supreme authority of the 
Sovereign to give redress to all persons in all causes, ecclesiastical as 
well as civil, and acknowledges no foreign jurisdiction ? 

** 2. Whether [when] any appeal has been made to the sovereign it 
suffice not to acquiesce in the judgment given as a matter of law, 
without thinking that such judgment is infallible, and cannot be, or is 
not, in any case erroneous ? 

“3. Whether clergymen are bound to acquiesce not only in the 
particular judgment in matter of law, but in all the grounds for that 
judgment alleged by the court of final appeal, so that they may not 
declare that to be the doctrine of the Church of England which the 
Supreme Court alleged in its opinion not to be found in the articles or 
in any formularies of the Church ? 

** 4. Whether specifically it is unlawful for clergymen, either singly 
or together, in their preaching or otherwise, to affirm that the Church 
of England and Ireland maintains, without reserve or qualification, 
the inspiration and Divine authority of the whole canonical Scriptures 
as not only containing but being the Word of God; and farther, in 
the words of our blessed Lord, that the punishment of the cursed, 
equally with the life of the righteous, is everlasting ? 

**5. Whether, in fine, declarations of the Judicial Committee are bind- 
ing upon the consciences of the clergy, so that the clergy should be 
required to accept that as the meaning of the formularies which the 
Judicial Committee laid down for themselves as the basis of their 
recommendation to the sovereign ? 


** OPINION. 


** We understand that the questions put to us relate merely to the 
legality of the declaration drawn up at the meeting held at Oxford on 
the 25th of February, 1864, and do not invite us to express any 
opinion on the expediency of proposing or subscribing such a declara- 
tion. 

** We are clearly of opinion that the 1st and 37th articles referred 
to in the 36th canon simply affirm the proposition that the cognisance 
and determination of all causes, ecclesiastical and temporal, belong to 
the Sovereign, and to the courts established and allowed by the 
Sovereign ; and that no other tribunal for this purpose ought to be 
acknowledged either in or out of the realm. 

The observance of these articles will of course involve, among 
other things, obedience and respect to any judgment, that is, to any 
sentence which the Sovereign may pronounce in an ecclesiastical cause 
on the recommendation of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
but this is wholly distinct from an assent to or acquiescence in the 
reasoning or statements pursued or advanced by members of the 
Judicial Committee as the grounds of their recommendation to her 
Majesty. 

“It is to be observed that the Judicial Committee are not under 
any obligation that we know of to state to'the public * what are the 
reasons for their recommendation to the sovereign in any particular 
case. The reasons may be inadequate to justify the recommendation ; 
different members of the committee may express or act upon different 
reasons. ‘The committtee may in one case base their recommendation 
‘on reasons widely differing from the reasons on which they have pre- 
viously based their recommendation in a case precisely similar. The 
sovereign may proceed upon the recommendation given without con- 


| hw other denominations, but permitted within her pale. How- 
i ees " +f swamatcine this liberty, as 
ever that be, the ordinary moae ui cacivsup -— “. 
exemplified in practice, has unquestionably the disadvantage of 
exhibiting the ordained messengers of peace and ministers of the 
gospel of love in no favourable light to the ignorant and the 
profane. Freedom of discussion is no doubt a good thing; but 
there are controlling conditions to which, in Christian hands, it 
should ever be subject ; one of the chief of which is an elimination of 
that very questionable virtue--the well-known odium theologicum. 
It is notorious that the clergy are not the least excitable or least 
angry of disputants. It may be owing to a more earnest love of, 
and a stronger zeal for, truth ; but charity is better than zeal, and 
a higher duty as well as a surer road to truth itself. The com- 
mon fault—the fruitful source of the bitterest recriminations— 
is a tacit assumption by one of the parties that it alone is the 
orthodox, the scriptural, the spiritual, the pure—and that to 
question a single one of its opinions or acts is an attack on things 





sacred. A natural consequence of this assumption of sole spiritual 
excellence is a belief that the individuals of this party have a 
right to apply to their opponents language which, if turned on 
themselves, becomes at once the extreme of profanity ; and thus 
these opponents come to be looked on as the unspiritual and the 
unsound, who are the proper subjects of verbal castigation. With 
such opinions on one side, it is not difficult to conceive the animus 
which is evoked on the other. Stung by the imputation of heresy 
and irreligion cast on him, a plucky parson who can afford to 
defy the opinion of a mere majority will make fight, and, deter- 
mined to prove himself right, will pay his accusers off with interest, 
and often by perseverance achieve a victory where less courageous 


_ and less independent combatants would be crushed. 


| Killaloe. 


' in accordance with the national character. 


currring in the reasons assigned, if, indeed, reasons are assigned in | 


the report or recommendation to the sovereign. But it is not neces- 


sary, or even, as we believe, usual, to assign reasons in the report or | 


recommendation to the sovereign ; it is to the sentence of the sove- 
reign, and to that alone, that the subjects of the sovereign, both lay 
and clerical, have to look ; and it is the sentence which those who are 
affected by it have to obey. The sentence in the case of Wilson v. 


Fendall is . i i SE ier : 
is not before us, but we understand it to be simply a sentence | rience of human nature, it has the one great disadvantage of never 


reversing — & . . 
sing a decree of the Court of Arches, which had suspended the | yet having been tried on any scale sufficient to affurd a real test 


of its efficacy. 


appellant on a charge of heretical teaching or writing. 

om We believe that these observations answer in substance all the 
questions put to us; but we add, by way of specific reply to question 4, 
that we are clearly of opinion that it is not in any way unlawful for 
clergymen, either singly or together, in their preaching or otherwise, 
to affirm that the Church of England and Ireland maintains, without 
reserve or qualification, fhe inspiration and divine authority of the whole 


canonical Scriptures, as not only containing but being the Word of | 


God ; and further, in the words of our blessed Lord, that the punish- 
ment of the cursed, equally with the life of the righteous, is everlasting. 


(Signed) ** ROUNDELL PALMER. 


* H, M, Carens, 
“19th March, 1864.” 





THE IRISH CHURCH MISSIONS AND THEIR 
ACCUSERS. 


=. 1s ya of the great misfortunes of the United Church of these 
ae that while Dissenters manage, each sect of them, to pre- 
ent an united front to the world without, she is continually torn 
ay, tissensions Within, which are openly paraded with the bitterest 
— osities by the disputants on either side. 

lappy state of things may be a natural and unavoidable result 


of an independence of thought and freedom of inquiry suppressed 











* 3 & 4 William IV : : 
. > . 4 
to be stated in ones e 1, requires the nature of the report or recommendation 


Possibly this | to victories achieved in the town of Tuam, in the den of the lion 


To a case of this kind our attention has been directed bya 
rather angry correspondence just published * between two clerical 
parties, one of which manifests strongly this impatience at the acts 
or principles of the Missionary Society it represents being in the 
slightest degree questioned. The combatants are, on the one 
hand, the Revs. H. C. Eade and A. R. C. Dallas, officers of the 
Society for Irish Church Missions, and on the other, the Rey. 
George Webster, Chancellor of Cork, and formerly chaplain to 
Bishop Fitzgerald, previous to the promotion of that prelate to 
The bone of contention is the legitimate use of “ the 
loaf” in spiritual education—the relation between “ the food that 
perisheth” and the spiritual life which it may be made instru- 
mental in conferring on poor benighted Irish children. In England 
there are strongly-marked divisions of party—high, broad, and low 
—which have their distinctive features stamped on them, either 
by conflict with dissent or by the leading theological questions of 
the day ; and these parties are slightly reflected in Ireland. But 
in the green isle of saints, the great question which rises high 
above all theology and dissent is that of the conversion of Roman 
Catholics, as to the best means of effecting which the Irish clergy 
are divided into two great parties, animated with a pugnaciousness 
on both sides, and an odium theologicum on one, duly intensified 
The war—now over 
thirty years old—on the Irish Education question is one form 
which this division of parties has assumed; and this present 
angry controversy about the operations of the Irish Church 
Missions Society is an exemplification of another. One of these 
latter parties—that of the Irish Church Missions Society—believes 
that open controversy and direct assault on the peculiar dogmas of 
the Roman Catholic religion are the most effective engines of con- 
version ; while the other, to which the late Archbishop of Dublin 
inclined, as strongly is of opinion that Roman Catholics may be 
better and more effectually won by kindness, by promotin 
friendly feeling, by seeking, not for points of difference but o 
agreement, and starting from these as the common centre round 
which may gather on both sides sounder and better notions of 
religion. Though this latter is the method which most naturally 
recommends itself to common sense and our knowledge and expe- 


Not to go back to Irish penal laws and civil 


| disabilities, the only method which has been attempted since 


Catholic Emancipation, is that of the open warfare of religious 


| controversy, as carried on principally by the Irish Church Missions. 


As to the success of this experiment, there is great room for 
doubt and much diversity of opinion. It would be but a sorry 
engine of proselytism which would not produce some results ; and 
therefore the question of the success of any which has been tried 
is not to be decided merely by the fact that there is some fruit 
but by there being such fruit as might have been expected, and 
would be proportionate in any fair degree to the labour and 
money expended on it. It is not by a few figs scattered here 
and there over the branches that the fruitfulness of the fig-tree is 
known, but by an average crop. Now the agents of the Irish 
Church Missions maintain that, considering the great difficulty of 
planting and rearing their infant missionary tree in Irish soil, 
they have both blossoms and fruit, and that such an amount of 
success has attended their efforts as affords large hopes of the 
future, and should satisfy all reasonable expectants. They point 
to instances of real conversion in reasonable numbers ; to districts 
in Connemara rendered more Protestant than once they were ; 





* The only complete copy of the ‘‘ Correspondence between the Rev. G. 
Webster, M.A., Chancellor tt Cork, and the Revs. H. C. Eade and A. R. C. Dallas, 
relating to the Charge of Bribery against the Society for Irish Church ons.” 
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of St. Jarlath, Archbishop M‘Hale, by the perseverance and labours 
of its excellent incumbent, the Rev. Charles Seymonr. wh~ *-~ 
being anaa het --** * zy) > -anbeg ooseees 

. seeeuty peaveu, and irequently exposed to danger in life 
and limb, is now respected, admired, and loved by Roman ( ‘atholics. 
They point also to the extraordinary success of the ownsend- 
street Schools in Dublin, and to a consequent improvement in the 
social condition of the people of that neighbourhood, as well as to 
the general spirit of inquiry which has been everywhere stirred up, 
and they claim these as pledges of more glorious results yet reserved 
for the future. 

The consequence of all this experience, such a3 it is, has been a 
feeling among the Irish clergy generally that, as long as the society 
has any fruits to show, the experiment should be tried out. 
Though the gentler system of looking for points of agreement may 
eventually be proved to be the best, direct assault by cannon and 
battering-ram has at least the advantage of forcing people into the 
attitude of self-defence and obliging them to think for themselves 
and listen to reason. With these views we can perfectly agree, 
and there is nothing in them which is opposed to the love of a 
fair stand-up fight in open controversy which is characteristic of 
Englishmen. But it is essential to the rectitude, as well as the 
success, of this method of making converts, that no undue 
advantage be taken, especially by the side of the assailants. And 
here comes in the question which has been raised by the Rev. 
Mr. Webster, who openly charges the Irish Church Missions 
Society with “ bribing” Roman Catholic children by food and 
clothes to attend their schools and read the Scriptures therein, 
and thus holding out to them “an inducement to do what they 
believe to be asin.” This is a most serious charge, and to it 
Mr. Webster adds another, which is the theme of the bitterest 
part of the controversy between him and the Rev. Messrs, Dallas 
and Eade, viz. that “ ordained agents of the Society have paid 
Protestants te act the part of Roman Catholics at their controversial 
meetings, and at these meetings to call these very ordained agents 
the hardest names.” 

As to the former of these charges the first question to be decided 
is what is “bribery?” Dr. Noah Webster, the lexicographer, 
defines it to be “‘ the act or practice of giving or taking rewards 
for corrupt practices—-for a false judgment or testimony, or for the 

erformance of that which is known to be illegal or unjust.” Mr. 

Webster, the Cork Chancellor, defines it, for the purpose of his 
argument, as that “with which any man may be fairly charged 
who gives money, or any temporal assistance, to his fellow creature 
for doing anything that that fellow creature believes to be wrong ;” 
and making allowance for the fact that the elder and more cele- 
brated Webster had the legal acceptation of the term more in 
view, we do not see that the two Websters do in principle much 
disagree. Taking the term then in this acceptation, does the charze 
hold good? Are Roman Catholic children thus bribed to read the 
Scriptures ; or, which comes to the same thing, are their parents 
bribed by the benefits of food and clothes thus supplied to their 
children, to permit them to read them? As to food, there is no 
doubt that bread is given to and received by the children in some 
of the mission schools; it is admitted by Messrs. Dallas and 
Eade ; it is testified to by Mr. Webster as having taken place in a 
parish of which he once was curate; and besides being openly 
practised, it is capable of proof by numerous witnesses, But does 
this support a charge of “bribery” against the society? The 
answer of its-secretary, which is twofold, and seems to be intended 
the one part to take the place of the other, should it ever be 
knocked known, is certainly as extraordinary asit is inconclusive. 
The first, in plain words, amounts to this, that neither the Roman 
Catholic child nor its parent has any conscience or proper moral 
sense of right or wrong, until he comes to the society and obtains 
@ conscience ; and that therefore the bread given in the school 
cannot be an inducement to do what is wrong—an argument iden- 
tical with the celebrated one—“ my doxy is orthodoxy and your 
doxy is heterodoxy,” and a position rather too ludicrous to be 
taken by any sensible body of men in this nineteenth century. 
The second defence is no less weak and fallacious ; it is a pure 
evasion. Mr. Eade says—“ No funds of the society, whether 
collected in England or in Ireland, are ever expended in temporal 
relief,” but that “ it is quite true that in some but by no means in 
all the mission schools, food in the form of breakfast is provided, not 
by the mission funds, but by money collected by local friends for 
the purpose.” Surely this is a distinction without a difference. 
Can there be any difference, as far as the motive and effects are 
concerned, between the society’s spending is own funds in 
temporal relief, and its permitting and sanctioning: a local com- 
mittee of amateur lady missionaries from other sources to furnish 


- it? It is an old rule both in law and morals, Qui facit per alium 


facit per se ; and the individual or the society that aids or abets, 
even in the slightest degree, the holding out of food as an induce- 
ment to a person to do what he believes to be wrong is as guilty as 
the prime offenders themselves, This is a truth so obvious that no 
evasion can get rid of it, at least in the minds of common sense 
thinkers ; and the sooner the society resolves to rely on more valid 
arguments, the better will it be for its own credit and the success 
of its efforts in Ireland. We are no enemies of the Irish Church 
Missions. On the contrary, we wish them the largest measure of 
success. We would be delighted any day to find that by their 
agency old Ireland was at last brought into the happy possession 
of a religion in which it would find the true panacea for all is 
evils. But this end must be attained by honest means, above all 
question, and requiring no shuffling, fine-drawn, and sophistical 
arguments to palliate them, We also tell the friends of the society 
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that the attempts to instif~ +" : _ 
eo am uie practice of giving bread in itg 


v ae 
scnoois by the parallel of the Ragged School Union of England 


will not convince Englishmen. The cases, as to the essential point 
in question, are not parallel. In the English schools the yagt 
majority of the children are Protestants, There may be a few 
Roman Catholics ; but it is the majority which determines the 
motive by which the proprietors of these schools are influenced jn 
giving food to the children. This motive, where neither the children 
nor their parents object to the reading of the Bible, cannot be 
other than the purely charitable one of feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked. A few Roman Catholic children may be 
tempted to come to their schools by these benefits, but this is g 
mere accidental and unavoidable result which could not be pre- 
vented but by depriving every nine out of ten of the advantages 
intended primarily for them. The case is quite different in Ireland, 
There the majority is Roman Catholic ; and in the hands of g 
missionary controversial society food can have only one meaning 
and one effect—that of proselytism—and its agents can be 
influenced by but the one motive, that of promoting it, 

As to the second charge brought against these missions, that 
ordained agents have paid Protestants for personating Roman 
Catholics at their meetings, though the society has plainly got the 
worse of the argument, and it has been proved by Mr. Webster 
that this has in certain cases taken place, and to Mr. Dallas's 
knowledge though Mr. Dallas denied it, we aye more inclined to 
attribute such improper personations to the indiscretion of the 
society's agents, than to make the society responsible for them, or 
consider them as in any way a part of the mission system. The 
instances are not many ; Mr. Webster has only brought forward 
two of them ; though he has evidently done so very reluctantly, 
and not until, by taunts as to his inability, they were dragged out 
of him. It is very damaging to the Church’s influence that such 
facts should be paraded, and with such acrimonious feelings ; 
though it is possible that eventually the cause of truth may be 
served by the society being forced to be more cautious both as to 
the soundness of its own principles and the propriety of the 
operations of its agents. It is but just to say that for the publica- 
tion of this correspondence and its results, Mr. Webster is not 
responsible. Though it may have been indiscreet in him to attack 
the Irish Missions in his pulpit in Cork, yet the publication of a 
correspondence, at first private, between him and Mr. Eade, was, 
as may be seen by the letter of the latter of the 17th December, 
1863, the act of Mr. Eade himself and not of Mr. Webster—an 
act of indiscretion and a rashness the reward of which the society 
is now reaping, though, as we trust, eventually for its own good. 
Warned and made wise by these disclosures, let every trace and 
semblance of wrong motive, undue influence, and bribery be 
banished from its operations ; let the Irish Church Missions have 
an honest and fair trial; and then, should .experience decide 
against them, let them make way for that other and more friendly 
method which possesses so many qualities strongly entitling it to 
recommendation. 


SCIENCE. 


THE CAUSE OF THE SHEFFIELD CATASTROPHE. 


No one without a careful, acute, and personal survey of the 
Bradfield dam and the hill-sides of the Dale Dyke reservoir, would 
ever arrive at an accurate knowledge of the causes of the catas- 
trophe. Even a practical engineer might go over the ground with- 
out detecting the source of mischief unless he was as good 4 
geologist as practised in his own profession. When we read in the 
first accounts of the catastrophe of an embankment 90 feet high 
by 40 feet wide, we knew perfectly well that such an embankment 
of mere earth never could have held the water in the reservolr— 
it is very questionable if it could have stood alone, From an actual 
examination on the spot we can state positively that the width 
of the embankment was five hundred feet at its base, the slopes 
inclining at 24 to 1 on both sides, and that its height in the centre 
was 96 feet. Both theoretically and practically it is known that the 
lateral pressure of water is in proportion to its height or depth, and 
that as a column of water of 34 feet or a column of mercury © 
29 inches is equal to a column of air of the whole height of the 
atmosphere, so a depth of 34 feet in a reservoir is equal in pressure 
toan atmosphere, or 151b. to the square inch. Ninety-six feet of water, 
therefore, in a reservoir gives a pressure at the base of the retainlng 
embankment of nearly three atmospheres, or about 44lb. to the 
square inch. We know also that the pressure of the water 1s only 
perfectly. lateral whem exerted against a vertical wall, and that the 
more and more gradual the incline of the embankment into the 
reservoir the more and more vertical or the more nearly like 1's 
natural weight will become the pressure of the water, for that pressure 
is always exerted at right angles to the plane of the incline (see 
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might have been brought down to a point (b), 200 feet within its 
present extent (d), and still have been sufficiently strong to hold 
up the full body of water in the reservoir—the vast additional mass 
(p d b) being so much more than was absolutely necessary as far as 
strength goes, and added solely to diminish the risk of earth-slips 
along what in that case would have been a steeper bank-side (p 6). 
A good deal has been said about the puddling. The puddle-bank in 
the Dale Dyke was a gradually thickening wall of wetted and 
kneaded clay, running along the median line of the embankment, 
parallel with its length, 6 feet thick at top (p) and about 
20 feet at the base (0); in fact, a vertical impervious clay-plate, 
running entirely along it, the sole object of which was to prevent the 
percolation of water through the bank, and in nowise adapted to 
give any additional strength to the bank itself. Being entrenched 
into the natural ground all along the hill-sides and the valley- 
bottom, it was intended also to stop the under-run of springs. If 
it had been 40 feet wide, it would have been no more effective for 
these purposes. Looking at the embankment, therefore, by itself, 
its mass of 388,000,000 cubic yards was amply sufficient as to its 
strength dependent on its mass and the weight of its materials. 
The materials were not so consistent as they might have been, but 
still sufficiently so while the bank was entire ; and no one who has 
seen the embankment could say that its inherent solidity and bulk 
were inadequate. We have then to look elsewhere than to want 
of bulk or to deficiencies of constructive skill for the origin of 
the calamity. We must look for the cause in the geological 
structure of the country. The embankment was a dam in fact 
across a wide, deep rivet-valley, and when at its full height held 
back the water over two or three miles of the gorge between the 
hills behind it. If we look to geological causes, however, we 
cannot ultimately refrain from asking, Was the embankment in the 
right place? Our answer would be, Certainly not. It was origi- 
nally differently planned (b df) from the line in which it was 
executed (b d «x b’), and included on the left hand—speaking of 
it as we always shall with our back to the reservoir—a 
powerful land-spring or brook (k) which now trickles down the 
hill-slope outside of it, but the valley-bottom (a d) was found to 
be bad, and the whole hill-side the brook flowed over (b f a) was 
found to be slipping down into the valley. Mr. Gunson, the 
resident engineer, who, be it understood, is an able, practical 
man in embankment construction, if we are not misinformed, 
pointed this out to the engineer-in-chief, Mr. Leather, and the 
original line drawn on the plans deposited when the Waterworks 
Extension Act was obtained was deviated from, and the bank 
curved round higher in the valley, in fact, to a place only not less 
dangerous than before. If 
the first line (b d f) had 
been adhered to, the weight 
of the down-slipping hill 
(at k) might have shoved 
the embankment before it. 
In the subsequent line 
chosen (bd « b’) the danger 
was to a great extent 
hidden, but was not less 
Fig. 2.— h, hh, hill-sides; 2 b’, the Dale Dike imminent. Seeing on our 
embankment ; g, the weir and water-course ; arrival an incline of natural 
2 C, old river-bed; k, stream; 2, reservoir; ¢lay-bed over which a pon- 

, river valley ; b df, original projected line of : , 1 
embankment deviated from to 2’; the arrow erous earth-slip had taken 
¢a shows the direction and dip through and place, we tracked the plane 
a the embankment of the plane of slippery of this incline through the 

1 ruins up the side of the gap 
of the outburst to the hiil-side above within the reservoir. We then 
traced bed by bed and stratum by stratum of the natural rocks of the 
hills down one side of the reservoir and up the other until every 
stratum and the superposition of the whole was perfegtly compre- 
hended. By this means we proved what we at fifst suspected, that 
a plane-surtace of clay, inclining inwards to the reservoir, stretched 
away from within the top of the reservoir on the left hand, outwards 
and downwards, like a long well-greased board, through and under 
the embankment to some 40 or 50 feet beyond and in front, forming, 
When wet, a natural slipway for that very part of the dam which 
has given way. . 





We found also that open-fissured beds of flags covered the clay, 
and that these were again in their turn covered with another shale 
orclay. Here then, according to our view, commences the history 
of the lan Islip at the front of the dam to which the awful 
catastrophe was due. While the incline of clay to which we 
have referred was dry, the earth “tipped” upon it to make the 
embankment stood fast enough ; but when the water rose nearly 
to the top of the reservoir, it would pour through the fissures of 


Fia. 3. 











the flag-beds over the clay, and which flags it then only for the 
first time reached, and insinuating itself down the face of the clay- 
en would make its surface as slippery as a well greased slip-way 
or the launch of a ship from a builder's yard. If over the toe of 
this incline (« d) the small end of a triangular mass of the embank- 


| 
| 





ment (x 6 6’) should slip forward a few feet towards d, a mass of 
earth, gradually widening in extent, would follow all the way up 
the embankment to its very top. An open longitudinal crack 
(6 b’), from 40 to 90 or 100 feet long, would be the first indication 
at the top of the embankment, and as the slip at the toe (x) of the 
clay-incline (a d) proceeded, this longitudinal crack (6 6’) would 
open, and the earth in front of it glide down for some 10 or more 
feet (to cc’), weakening the upper part of the embankment (6 ¢, b’ ¢’) 
for that space by half its thickness. This remaining half would 
quickly yield, and a lip being formed in the crest of the embank- 
ment (Fig 4 at w), the pent waters (indicated by the two arrows) 






Fic. 4. would commence to pour out. A 
a9 wo Z portion would at the same time 
a VE 0) stream down in a flat but 

\ / od, powerful sheet along the cracks 
\ée5 (g 2, wx), and thence along the 


I, lower end of the clay-launch (2) ; 


the slip of wedged-shaped mass of the bank-side would be thus 
accelerated, and as it slid sideways away from the front wall of the 
vertical puddle-bank would leave for a great space a portion of the 
central and highest part of the embankment cut, as it were, longi- 
tudinally in two. This further portion of the embankment, so 
reduced to half its thickness, could not resist the pressure of the 
water in the reservoir any more than the bisected upper part had 
done, and either a central vertical fissure would break through or 
two lateral fissures would run up the limits of this area of weakest 
resistance, and a whole mass of the embankment would blow out 
at once, followed by a flood of water beyond all human power or 
skill to arrest. It is very difficult to make these operations intel- 
ligible by writing, even with the aid of diagrams, it being impossible 
with the pencil to represent the inturned face of clay and its out- 
ward and downward direction at one view, although a model of the 
district and the dam would do this at once, and could not fail to 
make the cause and the manner of operation comprehensible at a 
glance. 

If we advance a theory we ought to confirm it as far possible by 
such remains of the results as we can find after the debacle. What 
are these? We see the foot of the clay-incline (Fig. 2, a) close to 
the right of the great burst (Fig. 2, x); we see that the stones of 
the rubble footing (Fig. 1, s), on which the absent portion of the 
embankment rested have gone over along this terminal portion of 
the clay-incline, and are there left to this hour close against the 
remaining unharmed bank side (Fig. 2, between a and d, parallel 
with ac); we see at the top of the embankment (Fig. 2 at z)a 
portion of its crest, with its pavement of stones ‘just as it cracked 
and slid downwards some ten or twelve feet ; we see by the struc- 
ture of the left hill-slope of the reservoir, that it was only when 
when the water-level of the pent 
up waters reached the flag-beds 
(Fig. 5, sss) in level only a few 
feet below the crest of the em- 
bankment, that the pent water 
(w 11) would find its way down the 
clay-incline (e 0), along which at 
first it would perhaps be ten days 
or a fortnight finding its way 
(towards d) ; this accomplished, it 
would begin to trickle as a little 
rill from the foot of the incline 
Fig. 5.—E f’, ec, op ree of = hill (Fig. 2, a) into the old river-bed 
Oe > See ee ao, beoees below, every hour adding to the 
stone bed. , saturation of the clay,and hasten- 

ing the moment of the land-slip 
from the embankment. We now know that as the waters got to 
their height water-springs broke from the highest corner of the 
reservoir (Fig. 5,0), and that a little rill did break out in the 
tiver-bed (Fig. 2, a). These operations, however, only made the 
first gaps in the crest and upper part of the embankment (Fig. 4 w); 
the rushing waters soon cut a straighter course, and sawed out a 
great direct gap (Fig. 4, g ¢ g) from back to front for their immense 
volume, and the base of this gap (Fig. 4, c) is still twenty feet 
above the river-bed, although the foaming waters have ploughed 
deep gullies through the natural strata in front, round which the 
river formerly wound its way. 

It might be that another means effected the slip over the 
toe of the clay-incline. There is a natural parting such as 
miners and navigators term a “ throw,” that cuts through the 
hills on both sides in a direction from Hallfield to Low Brad- 
field, and passes-diagonally beneath the embankment. The water 
flowed through this so strongly that four powerful engine-pumps 
were required to get in the puddle-bank. Now, if the water 
found its way after the embankment was completed through or 
round or beneath this puddle-bank, it would flow up if any fing or 
limestone beds remained above the clay over the end of the clay- 
incline, and would produce just such mischief as has happened, 
equally with a down-flow of water from, as we have in our first 
case suggested, above. The clay-puddle here, however, was sunk 
very deep to prevent any such under or lateral water-flow, although, 
as the clay-puddle must have put in diagonally to the current of 
the under-ground springs, we should have thought it preferable if 
concrete had been used instead of clay. 

We have takensome pains to express these views, because if they 
are correct, as we believe them to be, if the Bradfield embankment 
be merely repaired, the like calamity will again result. Some 
portion of the tront of the embankment will slip over the clay- 
incline, and as soon as a lip is formed in its crest by such slip 
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the reservoir-waters will pour out, and mere earth, even if it be 
well puddled clay throughout, will never stand against the force of 
the gushing stream. Banks that would sustain for ever an enor- 
mous body of water in its statical or quiescent state, will almost 
literally dissolve before a bulk of water in motion. It is no longer 
mere pressure that has then to be dealt with, but a ponderous pro- 
jectile force that increases as the square of its. velocity. The 
rapidity of motion of the waters in the late burst must have been 
very-great, as the whole 700 millions of gallons which the reservoir 
contained outpoured in little more than an hour. At every mill- 
dam or narrow gorge-way these waters were pent up until the 
buildings against which the uptorn trees and débris formed a tem- 
porary dam gave way, and then the furious torrent poured on to 
another obstruction ; and so crash after crash as the water pro- 
ceeded, it swept away mills and bridges, quarrying out huge pro- 
jecting cliffs of thick-bedded stone, and hurling boulders and 
rocks many hundreds of feet away ; and in one instance a rock, 
7 feet by 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, not less than 300 feet from its 
place in site. Many large stones (4 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 3in. x 1 ft. 3 in.) 
are washed more than a quarter of a mile from the bridges they were 
built in. Crash after crash for eight miles and a half the water 
careered more and more destructively, until quitting the bend of the 
river at Sheffield it seems to have fairly leaped straightway into the 
streets. The ground becoming flatter, the waters spread and diffused, 
and the torrential action entirely ceased at three miles on the river 
below the great town of mines and factories. The rapidity of the 
flow down the river-course must have been great for another 
reason that the fall between the floor of the reservoir and Malin’s 
Bridge, just out of Sheffield, is from above 700 feet to 250 feet 
above Datum level, or about 90 feet per mile in a direct line. 

The principle upon which the slip of the embankment occurred 
is, however, the point of highest importance to determine not only 
to prevent a recurrence of such a calamity at the Dale Dyke, but 
because also it is within possibility that it may be found on 
examination to affect even the magnificent dam now constructing 
in the adjoining Agden valley. The great Holmfirth catastrophe 
was the result of neglect. We have been told that two navigators 
employed for a week might have repaired the portion of the crest 
which had subsided, and have averted the destruction which there 
occurred. The volume of water at Holmfirth was, however, but a 
quarter of that of Bradfield Dale—the former was 30,000,000, the 
latter 114,000,000 cubic feet ; and when once the embankment 
at Holmfirth was restored the waters would be safely kept in as 
long as the embankment was kept in good repair. Not so at 
Bradfield, if the cause we attribute be the right one, with the bank 
as good as labour and constructive skill can make it—and we see 
nothing in this respect to cause us to cast blame on the resident 
engineer or the contractor—it will be always liable to slips unless 
proper engineering skill be directed to the hill-side and the natural 
bedding of the strata on which the embankment is made. 





AT THE GEOGRAPHICAL Society, the two papers read—“ On 
Vancouver’s Island,” by Dr. Forbes, and ‘‘ On British Columbia, more 
especially Cariboo,” by Lieut. Palmer, R.E., elicited a discussion on the 
important topic of the prospects of emigrants to the Pacific, the 
general tenor of which, as well as of the papers, went to establish 
the conclusion that there were splendid prizes in store for properly- 
qualified colonists, whether their capital be mere sinew and determined 
industry and energy, or a sum of money. 


Gun TriaL.—Some experiments have been made at Liverpool, by 
the Mersey Steel and Iron Company, to ascertain the general 
capabilities ofa new wrought-iron gun, and to test the velocity of 
plain cylindrical shots of various weights fired from a rifled bore. The 
rotation given to the shot was quite sufficient to keep it true to its 
course. The velocity attained by a 100lb. projectile, with 2O0lbs. of 
powder, was 1,508 feet per second. 





FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tux third concert of Mr. Leslie’s choir, on Thursday week, 
offered a special attraction in the performance of portions of a 
Mass for male voices by M. Gounod, the success of whose “ Faust ” 
attaches an interest to any work bearing his name. M. Gounod’s 
early bias towards church music, and the naturally serious and 
contemplative tone of his. mind, would seem to have marked him 
out as peculiarly qualified to excel as a sacred composer. Even in 
his dramatic music we find frequent traces of that calm, unim- 
passioned nature which is of a reflective rather than of an active 
character. Hence the dramatic situation often languishes for 
want of that impulse which is inseparable from the conflict of 
human passions and emotions. This is the case, but in a much 
less degree, with the music of Cherubini, who, like Gounod, also 
wrote much both for the church and the theatre. Cherubini’s 
training, however, would appear to have been much less desultory 
than that of Gounod, since the church music of the former, in 
spite of its occasion#l admixture of modern forms and almost dra- 
matic expression, embodies all the grand characteristics of the 
severe school of the grand old church writers. The powerful 
elements of fugue and counterpoint are wielded by him with a 
mastery and ease which have scarcely been surpassed by any of 
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any traces of that solid basis of antique grandeur on which 
Cherubini’s style was raised, while there is an equal absence 
of that mundane beauty and _ ornate expression which 
give a high value, although of an opposite and inferior 
character, to such works as the masses of Haydn and Mozart 
and the “Stabat Mater” of Rossini. Gounod’s Mass, therefore, 
appears to us to fulfil no conditions of any school, however opposite. 
It is fragmentary and disjointed in its phrases as the music of 
Palestrina, without the broad sublime severity which gives a 
special importance to that style ; while, on the other hand, the 
absence of continuity of subject and coherence of treatment is not 
compensated by that modern flow of melody and sympathetic 
expression which might excuse the want of higher attributes. The 
organ accompaniment, too, has no special character—possesses no 
points of contrast to the vocal score, of which it is little more than 
a reduplication. In short, the work cannot be accepted either ag 
an addition to classical church music or as likely to enhance the 
reputation of the composer of “ Faust.” Other performances at the 
| same concert offered excellent tests, in different schools, by which 
| to try the merits of the work in question— Mozart's lovely “ Ave 
| verum,” a piece of exquisite choral melody, full of pathos,— but in 
| which the expression is human rather than sublime,— Hauptmann’s 
“Salve Regina,” little less beautiful and regular in form, and 
equally removed from the severe church school—on the other hand, 
some hymns and eight-part psalms of Mendelssohn, who has shown, 
equally with Cherubini, how happily the strict contrapuntal style 
of the old Church writers may be combined with modern forms of 
application ; while the “Tu es sacerdos” of Leonardo Leo was an 
admirable specimen of this old school in its purity and integrity, 
Although the Mass was disappointing in its effect, Mr. Leslie did 
well to enable his subscribers to form a judgment of the church 
style of a composer who has now made so great a reputation in 
stage music. Various other vocal pieces, including airs by 
Madame Parepa and Mr. Sims Reeves, made up a most interesting 
programme, which was further relieved by some excellent piano- 
forte playing by Herr Pauer. For the next concert, on May 5, 
several new works are promised. 

Gounod’s new opera, “ Mireille,” was produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique last week with apparent success, the amount of which, 
however, it is difficult as yet to estimate. The subject of the book 
(which 1s by M. Michel Carré), a simple Provengal love tale of 
rustic life, seems by all accounts to be too slight to maintain a 
dramatic interest throughout five long acts, and there would appear 
to be too few opportunities for those grand concerted effects, in 
elaborate finales and complex movements, which are necessary to 
sustain the musical importance of a work of that calibre. Several 
pieces are specified by critics as having been received with special 
favour, particularly a chorus in the first act, which, although 
recurring three times during the act, was yet redemanded. Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho’s interpretation of the music is highly commended ; 
but her impersonation of Mireille is compared with her con- 
ception of Marguerite (in “ Faust”), and somewhat criticised for 
its excessive impassibility. No doubt the music (which has been 
secured by one of our eminent publishing houses) will soon be 
heard here in some shape or other. 





THE publications of the Arundel Society for 1864 will consist of two 
line-engravings and two chromo-lithographs. ‘The Conversion of St. 
Paul,” taken from the tapestry in the Vatican, designed by Raphael, 
is being engraved in line, under the superintendence of Professor 
Gruner ; and Herr Stoelzel has completed a line-engraving of St. John, 
in continuation of the series from the frescoes by Fra Angelico, in the 
chapel of Nicholas V. in the Vatican. The chromo-lithographs by 
Storch and Kramer are from water-colour drawings after “ The Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,” one of Luini’s frescoes at Soronno, and 4 
large head from the same, on the scale of the original fresco. 


Ir is stated that M. Thiers is about to offer to the world the collec- 
tion of magnificent engravings which he has been so many years 
accumulating. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


The state of the money market cannot be considered otherwise 
than as quiescent, and the tendency at the same time must be viewed 
as favouring increased ease. This is very likely to be the case till 
after the Easter holidays, and then we may again see a turn m 
prices. It will be difficult to judge of precise prospects until some- 
thing very definite shall transpire with respect to the New Mexican 
loan of £5,000,000 and to the supplemental projects which are likely 
to arise from it. No doubt there will be a large field for opera 
tions in that quarter of the world when order and good govern- 
ment shall have been restored by the Emperor Maximilian. But 
although the late advance in the stock is in a degree warranted, 
it will be some months if not years before a regular and steady 
return to tranquillity shall have been established. Looking at the 
future, however, it must be apparent to the meanest comprehension 
that the country, rich in resources as it may be, cannot immedi- 
ately be brought into development and its resources realised. 

The value of money has for some days gradually decreased, 
and the terms in the open market are about } per cent. below the 
official minimum. As new companies are rapidly making we 
appearance, and trade exhibits its old features of expansion, oa 
Bank directors may not be inclined to reduce their terms. e 





the musical classics. In Gounod’s mass, however, we fail to find 


competition of the bankers and brokers, if the present state 
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things continues, will after a short period deprive the Thread- 
needle-street authorities of business and lead to a reduction. On 
the other hand, only let a few orders for gold be received anda 
shipment or two of magnitude take place, and we shall see without 
delay the process of “tightening” resumed and the pase of the 
market altogether changed. 

The rage in the shares for public companies has not abated. 
We have nevertheless arrived at that epoch when second and 
third class projects receive hardly any support. First class enter- 
prises are alone encouraged, and the prices of shares mount, as 
if by magic, to 4 or 5 premium, and keep at those points. All 
these large undertakings, particularly if they are credit and 
financial shares, range high, and though it may be suspected that 
combinations are at work to influence quotations, they are 
managed cleverly enough to escape detection. But the class of 
business they propose to negotiate is of course profitable in 
itself, and where these institutions prosper the dividends will be 
extensive. The great fear must be, as in all similar instances, 
that the field will eventually become overcrowded, and that the 
sharp antagonism created will produce either amalgamations on an 
extensive scale or voluntary liquidations. The amalgamation 
principle is already talked of in some quarters, and if arrangements 
such as these can be accomplished it will prevent a large amount 
of mischief which might otherwise arise. 

The hotel and miscellaneous class of projects must be considered 
as almost worn out. The ground is so occupied, and the number 
of schemes is so enormous, that unless very prudent management 
is exercised there must be a break down in many of these. If the 
attempts still made to force projects into the market is not dis- 
continued, the effect will be to create apprehension, and the 
denouement will arrive more speedily than anticipated. Although 
the list of failures in this respect is already very long, it will 
greatly increase in the course of the next few months, should 
promoters be sufficiently fortunate to find directors who will allow 
their names to be advertised. 


The great case of the Australian and Eastern Steam Navigation | 


Company has been finally decided by the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange. 
being placed on record as illustrating one of the most remarkable 
instances of a struggle between “ Bulls” and “ Bears” ever wit- 
nessed. Though to many persons, after reading the defence of the 
directors, it will seem hard that the former have been worsted in 
the conflict, the rules and regulations of the house would not allow 
of any other resolution being passed. 
sold, and that the “ Bulls,” to counteract their operations, bought ; 
but then the “ Bulls” were five of the directors who had control 
of the company’s affairs, and assisted in and superintended the 
allotment. Further, it must be remembered that they appro- 
priated shares largely to themselves, their partners, and personal 
friends, and issued very few to the general public. Added 
to this, the circumstance transpired that an appropriatiun for 
the colonies had been made, which was not announced in the 
prospectus, and that no advice had been given to the colonial agent 
of any such reserve existing. In the face of evidence of this 
character, it could not be supposed that the committee could grant 
a settlement ; and though a good deal has been said about the 
position of the “house,” and the members who had operated 
adversely, the only alternative, even on the showing of the directors 





The resolution, which is subjoined, is well worthy of | . ‘ 
| early day, it is expected will sogn settle that part of the business. 


It is true that the “ Bears” | 


themselves, was to decline to fix a day for the adjustment of the | 


account. It is believed to be true that, had a settlement been 
named, several failures would have taken place, in consequence of 
many of the junior members not being able at the advance to com- 
plete their engagements. The resolution to which we referred 
above is as follows :— 


_“The committee for general purposes having received an applica- 
tion for a settling day in the shares of the Australian and Eastern 
Navigation Company, signed by the brokers of the company on the 
part of the directors, and also, and in opposition thereto, a memorial 
signed by certain persons, showing cause why a settling day should 
not be granted, have arrived at the followinjr facts—the result of a long 
and searching investigation, embracing full evidence tendered on 
either side, and conducted throughout in the presence of the directors 
of the company :— 
on That the mode of allotment of the shares was highly objection- 

e, 

“That certain shares have been reserved for Australia without 
having been specially so described in the prospectus, which led the 
public to believe that there were 40,000 available shares, and is there- 
fore not in accordance with the facts, no mention being made therein 
of any reserved shares. 

' That it had been proved and admitted that a combination, consist- 
g of five of the directors and three other persons, was entered into 
_ carried out, to buy up shares with one common purse, previously 

allotment, and that 19,630 shares were purchased accordingly, the 
Process of allotment being entirely under the control of the directors 
= unknown to the public. 

m That, in addition to these large purchases, about 6,000 shares 
ere bought by three of the partners of the said five directors, and 
peer seep of shares for the three other persons belonging to the 
moimation, all these purchases being made previously to the 
allotment. 
these subsequently to these purchases the directors allotted to 
a ves (including the reserved shares) 13,124 shares on the final 
ay of allotment, the 5th February. 
hee to the day of investigation the offer of the said reserved 
rin not been sent out to the colonies. 
inally, taking all these circumstances into their earnest con- 


in 


sideration, the committee have thought it their duty to pass the 
following resolution, which has been carried unanimously, none of the 
members remaining to vote who had any beneficial interest in a 
decision adverse to the settlement :— 


“¢ Resolved, that the committee refuse to appoint a settling day for 
transactions in the shares of the Australian and Eastern Navigation 
Company.’ 

(Signed) for Grorce Lovetess, Secretary, 

«22nd March, 1864. « ArnTHUR LOVELESS.” 


The Australian and Eastern Steam Company will, it is expected, 
be reorganised, and dissentients will be allowed to withdraw their 
deposits. Each party, of course, feels that it is in the right, 
and notwithstanding the verdict of the Committee the plan of pro- 
ceedings by the directors finds supporters. Promoters and 
managers of new companies, after what has transpired, will be 
extremely careful how they “ manipulate” shares, and through this 
occurrence a healthy influence may be exercised in the department, 
and any further endeavours of the kind be refused. The Com- 
mittee and their supporters will, there is every reason to presume, 
keep a sharp look out for the representatives of companies who 
may feel disposed to take such exceptional means in future, but 
the decision itself will do a great deal towards repressing the 
practice. 

It is stated that the Mexican Loan of £8,000,000, which has, it 
seems, been takén at the price of 63, will be negotiated through 
the International Society, a combination of several Parisian houses 
having been formed to participate in the operation. Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, & Co. have been appointed the financial agents of the 
Government, and will afford their valuable assistance in aiding 
and maturing the necessary arrangements. ‘The International 
Financial Society will therefore be placed again in the foremost rank 
of the great credit undertakings, its relations and connections being 
of the most influential character. The loan, to be a success, must be 
most dexterously managed, especially if any opposition should be 
raised by the old Three per Cent. bondholders, who hardly seem 
satisfied with the terms which it is proposed shall constitute the 
basis of the arrangement for arrears. The meeting, called for an 


A little concession on the part of the advisers of the Archduke 
Maximilian may, nevertheless, at the latest moment produce a 
favourable reaction. 


THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


THis company has published its circular, notifying the issue of 
Second Mortgage Bonds, redeemable in New York or in London 
at 4s. 6d. per dollar, and transferable without stamp or endorse- 
ment; 4 per cent. of the gross amount will be drawn yearly in 
July, commencing in 1865, to be paid off at par in London. In- 
terest Coupons are attached to the bonds, payable semi-annually 
at the Consolidated Bank in London, at the fixed rate of 4s. to 
the dollar. In this issue of Second Mortgage Bonds it is proposed 
to give to existing holders the privilege of subscribing at the rate 
of one bond for every two now held, at a concession in price equal 
to a liberal bonus. The income of the portion of the-line opened 
has reached £30 per mile per week. It is anticipated that within 
one year of the opening of the through route the receipts will reach 
£60 per mile per week. This will enable the directors to declare 
a dividend exceeding 25 per cent. after providing for all expendi- 
ture, and paying the interest on the whole issue of bonds. This 
company has almost a monopoly of the petroleum traffic, and passes 


| over the most extensive bituminous coal fields in the world, for 
| which an unlimited market is about to be opened in Canada. In 





issuing these Second Mortgage Bonds it would appear that the com- 
pany still adheres to the financial policy adopted at the outset, viz., 
that of issuing securities to the public only after the actual pro- 
gress of the railway has secured the necessary income for providing 
the interest. The importance and prospects of this railway are 
thus pointed out by the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser :— 


“The Atlantic and. Great Western Railway sweeps through the 
populous and fertile regions north of the Ohio river and west of 
Pennsylvania into the heart of the great North-West, and has branch 
lines to Cleveland and Cincinnati. Its broad gauge meets that of the 
Erie Railway of corresponding width at Salamanca, about fifty miles 
from Buffalo. Branch roads will radiate to the coal fields of the 
Tunangewant Valley in Pennsylvania and to the ‘ Oi] Regions.’ Fifty 
miles of broad gauge railway will connect Salamanca (which is only 
about twenty miles this side the coal fields) with Buffalo. 

“The Atlantic and Great Western’ has sprung into life with un- 
exampled rapidity. A line (including its branches) of about five 
hundred miles has been constructed within three years, and is to-day 
doing a first-class business, carrying a vast traffic past us to and from 
the sea board.” 








Tue Bank Court will not, it is expected, raise the rate this week. 
Up to Wednesday night a good steady demand prevailed for discount, 
but without pressure. 

In the open markét the inquiry was rather more active late on 
Wednesday. The Joint Stock Banks do not work below 5} per cent. 

THERE has been a large extent of fluctuation in foreign stocks and 
shares. They have latterly receded a little from the excess of specu- 
lation. 

No gold was sent into the Bank on Wednesday. 


Conso.s for money 91} ; for the account 91§ to j. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE COLONY OF VICTORIA.* 


Four times has Mr. Westgarth related to the English public his 
experiences of Australian life and progress. Three books, having 
reference more especially to the colony of Victoria, have already 
proceeded from his pen, and he now adds yet another to the list. 
The first described the state of things existing in 1847 ; the second, 
that of 1853 ; the third, that of 1857 ; while the volume which he 
now puts forth brings the record down to the close of last year. 
Mr. Westgarth has earned for himself a name as an authority on 
all that relates to that part of the Australian continent with which 
he has now been familiar for four and twenty years. Fora long 
time he made his home at Melbourne ; and he has watched it in 
the first primitive state of settlement, in its young prosperity, in 
the fever of the gold-digging excitement, in the subsequent reaction 
and partial collapse, and in its renewed good fortune. His visits 
to England he takes advantage of to instruct his countrymen from 
time to time on the development of his favourite colony. The present 
work is in no re pect a new edition of any of the preceding. The 
progress of Victoria is so rapid that in the course of six or seven 
years the whole conditions of the social state are changed. A book 
written at the earlier date is obsolete, and the chronicler is 
obliged to begin his work afresh. Mr. Westgarth evidently does 
not spare his trouble ; and the result is the collection of a large 
body of information on all matters of interest connected with 
Southern Australia, corrected up to the latest possible period. 

The colony of Victoria was founded in the year 1835, and was 
called the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, of which it 
was then a portion. Melbourne—named after the Prime Minister 
of the time—began, like all colonial towns, in a little assemblage 
of huts and cabins, and in 1840, when Mr. Westgarth first went 
there, the population was only between 3,000 and 4,000, By 1847 
the number had risen to nearly 12,000. In ten years more, the growth 
of Victoria had been stimulated to an immense degree by its erec- 
tion into a separate colony, by the Imperial concession of self- 
government in 1855, and, above all, by the attraction of the gold- 
fields. The little village of Melbourne, where the houses jostled 
with the primzval forest, and the streets were carried over the 
fresh turf-—where the “gullies” between the hills were raging 
water-courses in the rainy seasons, and the wheels of carriages, 
even in “ the heart of town,” struck every here and there against 
the lingering roots of felled gum-trees—-had grown into a flourish- 
ing metropolis. After the great auriferous discovery of 1851, “ the 
amount of the imports and exports increased ten-fold within two 
years, and the value of landed property in favourable situations 
increased within the same period fifty and even a hundred fold.” 
But in 1857 something like a crash took place. Prices went up 
enormously, and the extravagance of all classes was such as almost 
to invite the ruin of the town and the colony. These matters, 
however, have now righted themselves. Everything is cheap and 
plentiful. House-rent, butcher’s meat, bread, and agricultural 
produce generally, are at present, according to Mr. Westgarth, 
reduced in price to one-half, and even to one-fourth, of the rates 
existing in the hich-living days seven years ago. The people, 
moreover, have settled down into the more regular pursuits of 
industry. “Society,” we read in the work before us, “is now 
more healthy, and the colony really more prosperous. Industry is 
more general, and is ploughing up the land, instead of merely buy- 
ing and selling its otherwise neglected surface.” The present con- 
dition of Melbourne—that city of less than thirty years’ existence 
—is such as to warrant a feeling of pride in all those who have had 
any concern in its fortunes. It contains more than 120,000 inha- 
bitants, is well supplied with water and lit with gas, has a House 
of Parliament which Mr. Westgarth assures us “is second, perhaps, 
only to the great edifice of Westminster,” and has many titles to be 
considered the London of the southern hemisphere. 

By the census of 1861, it appears that the British population of 
Victoria far exceeds any other element in the population generally. 
The total foreign population was about 10 per cent. of the whole ; 
one-half of the foreigners were Chinese,and one-fifth Germans. Of 
the remaining 90 per cent., only a little more than a fourth of the 
people were born in the colony, while the rest were British. Sub- 
dividing the British into English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish, it 
seems that the largest number of emigrants in proportion to the 
home population is supplied by Scotland ; of course, the largest 
number actually is English, for the Irish, as a rule, prefer the 
United States and Canada. The average yearly increase in the 
population during the ten years from 1851 to 1861 was 21} per 
cent. ; but, taking the years from 1857, the increase averaged no 
more than 7'1 per cent. per year. Many of those whom the gold- 
fields had attracted found they had mistaken their work, and left 
the colony in disgust; and since then, the discovery of the 
precious metal in New Zealand has drawn off several of the 
regular population of Victoria to the neighbouring island. One 
of the greatest difficulties of the colony consists in what Mr. 
Westgarth calls the “grievous inequality in the relative numbers 
of the sexes.” The evil, however, is decreasing, though slowly ; 
for in 1857 there were only 554 females to every 1,000 males, 
while in 1861 the proportion of women was 651. In South 


* The Colony of Victoria: its Hist ry, Commerce, and Gold Mining; its Social 
and Political Institutions ; down to the End of 1863. With Remarks, Incidental 
and Comparative, upon the other Australian Colonies. By William Westgarth, 


Author of “Victoria and the Gold Mines,” &c. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 
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Australia, the sexes are nearly balanced, though still with a little 
excess of males ; but the vast disparity existing in Victoria has 
been the result of the attraction of the gold-mines, and of the 
immigration, owing to the same allurement, of large numbers of 
Chinese. Mr. Westgarth states that among 24,732 of these 
Orientals there were recently but eight women. The Chinese are 
greatly disliked by the colonists, as one or two outbreaks against 
them have testified; but our author gives them rather a good 
character. At Melbourne they congregate in a separate “quarter.” 
as the Jews do in some cities ; and, though holding to many of 
their native ways, are willing enough to avail themselves of the 
advantages of European civilization. They live quietly and 
inoffensively, and “in general set a good example in food and 
drink,” being very rarely intoxicated, in which respect they 
contrast favourably with the British colonist. They are much 
addicted, however, to gambling, smuggling, and opium-smoking, 
Suicide also is one of their weaknesses, and a Chinaman 
in prison at Ballarat succeeded in destroying his life by 
means of his tail, so that it was thought advisable to remove that 
appendage from the heads of twenty-three other Celestial prisoners, 
The most strenuous efforts, in the way of heavy taxation, have been 
made by the Colonial Governments to discourage the arrival of 
Chinamen ; nevertheless, there they are, and there in all proba- 
bility they will remain. 

The picture presented by the poor aborigines is much more 
melancholy. The native Australians are dying out. Formerly, 
within the limits of what has become the colony of Victoria, 
they counted from six to seven thousand, or more ; now, at the 
very utmost, they do not exceed two thousand. The causes of 
diminution, according to the Report of the Select Committee of the 
Legislative Council of Victoria (January, 1859), are more especially 
“ drunkenness, and the exposure and consequent disease too often 
resulting from this vice. Mr.'}homas, one of the native protectors, 
gives an apt illustration. Four or five natives, he tells the Com- 
mittee, were found one morning bedded in the mud, not dead, but 
drunk. Under exposure of this kind, the chest is readily affected, 
and in that case the poor creatures die rapidly and inevitably.” 
The natives of the northern part of the continent are a superior race 
to those of the south. In Queensland, a considerable number are 
employed in colonial service upon squatting stations ; but the 
massacre of Mr. Wills and almost his entire household, in October, 
1861, by some three hundred aborigines, shows how little they are 
to be depended upon. The “ blacks” of Victoria are said to be 
incapable of civilization. Those of the interior, however, behaved 
with great kindness to King, the only survivor of Burke's 
exploring party ; and Mr. Howitt, who was sent in search of that 
party, gives rather a favourable account of them. It has been 
suggested to the Legislature of Victoria, by the Select Committee 
before alluded to, that adequate reserves of land should be granted 
to the natives; but Mr. Westgarth is of opinion that they will 
disappear before the invading colonists :— 


“The whole of Australia, with its area of more than two-thirds of 
that of Europe, possesses but a small population—very considerably, 
it is supposed, under half a million. Already there has been @ heavy 
decrease. The colonized territories are so many depopulated vacan- 
cies, in the aboriginal sense. Within the compass of a wide sweep 
around Melbourne, and a much wider still around Sydney, the 
aboriginal tribes are now all but extinct. Nearly twenty years ago, 4 
native of the Port Jackson tribe stated in evidence to a committee of 
inquiry of the Legislature of New South Wales that himself and three 
females were the sole survivors of four hundred individuals of whom 
the tribe consisted but a quarter of acentary before. Again, a zealous 
missionary at Lake Macquarie labours to acquire the aboriginal dialect 
of the place, that he may translate the Scriptures, and teach the tribe 
to read; but while engaged in these exemplary toils, the objects for 
whom he labours are rapidly disappearing, and eventually scarcely any 
will remain to reap the fruits of his zeal. One of the most recent of 
these sorrowful intimations is to the effect that the old Brisbane tribe, 
which once numbered a thousand, is now so nearly extinct that their 
language or dialect has disappeared, the survivors now using yee 
the Wide Bay natives, who have poured into the all but unoccupl’ 
territory.” 


’ ° . . ° . . =_ = - 

This is the invariable shadow which accompanies English colo 
nization—the heavy impeachment of our wonderful and expansive 
civilization. 


The ancient Greeks and Romans civilized where they 
conquered ; even the ferocious Spaniards who seized on 


Southern 
and Central America have combined with the aborigines, and now 
form one race with them. We simply exterminate, after having 
first of all robbed. Even the intelligent Maori of New Zealand 18 
receding before our march. How is it that, with our liberty and 
our Christianity, we can do no better than this? What is the 
explanation of this dismal, this appalling fact ? j 

The climate of Victoria Mr. Westgarth considers agreeable, an 
for the most part healthy. The sky is brilliant, and the tempera 
ture warm. The hot winds are distressing to newly-arrived ors 
peans, but do not lead to any increase of mortality, nn 
among children under five years of age. When thoroughly ou ub 
vated, the general aspect of the country is very English; but every 
here and there the impression is contradicted by “ the errs 
gum-tree forest, with its kangaroo tenantry and half-naked @ A 
rivines.” One very home feature, however, cannot escape tr 
observer—and that is, the diversity ‘of religious sects. On this 
head Mr. Westgarth supplies some interesting statistics :— 


“ With regard to Victoria, the formularies of the last Consus, 
of 1861, amongst important changes upon past modes, prese? 
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column for religion, but without any compulsion as to filling it up. 
This plan was then adopted for the first time, and it was adopted too 
after British example. Each person described his own religion, or if 
unwilling to do so, he wrote instead the word ‘object.’ The con- 
sequences of this freedom and immunity were not of so diverse and 
heterogeneous a character as might have been inferred from the sup- 
posed tendencies in the case. There were in all twenty-seven dif- 
ferent Christian denominations thus voluntarily described, anda remnant 
of 14,569 who were returned as ‘unspecified,’ and of which number 
11,536 persons objected, from conscientious scruples, to state their 
religion. The Church of England comprised almost two-fifths of the 
whole Victorian population, and the Church of Rome almost one-fifth. 
There were several small bodies with unusual names, such as the 
Evangelical Church of England, with 80 followers, and the Free 
Church of England with 350. Presbyterians ranged under three 
divisions ; the Welsh under four, namely, Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, 
Welsh Congregation, Welsh Independent, and Welsh Baptist; each 
of the four bodies being very few in numbers. There were also, and 
in a similar predicament as to numbers, a Union Church, Christians 
or disciples of Christ, Bible Christians, Christian Israelites, and 
Catholic Apostolics. The main divergence of feature from the home 
roll consisted in 10,043 Lutherans, and 26,223 ‘ Pagans ;’ the latter 
being the very unceremonious ‘denomination,’ and common tomb 
prepared by the European ‘ barbarian ’ for the high pretensions of the 
Chinaman.” 


Since the constitution of 1855, great agitation has existed against 
granting any State aid to religion, and it has been repeatedly done 
away with by the Lower House of Parliament; but a small 
majority of the Council, or Upper House, still maintain the old 
arrangement, which, of course, was an importation from the mother 
country. In so democratic a community as Victoria, it is not very 
likely that it will exist much longer. The “secular” principle has 
already taken deep root. As regards education, the State funds 
are now given only for instruction that is entirely free from reli- 
gious admixture; and one general Board of Education has been 
substituted for the earlier National and Denominational Boards, 
Mr. Westgarth considers that the concession of self-government has 
worked well. Democratic though the colony of Victoria is, it is 
nevertheless “not only more industrious and more progresstve, but 
more satisfied and more loyal, than when held in the previous 
condition of restraint by the Imperial Government.’ The home 
code has been reproduced in all civil and criminal procedure; but 
much of this is unfitted to the new state of things, and will doubt- 
less be reformed. In the meanwhile, the colony, though glad to 
retain its personal connection with the British Crown, has on 
several occasions carried its way against the Home Government, 
notably with regard to the determination of the Victoria Legis- 
lature not to allow the presence of English convicts in their terri- 
tory—a resolve in which our author seems to think they were quite 
right. 

We have necessarily been only able to glance very superficially 
at the immense mass of facts contained in Mr. Westgarth’s bulky 
and inclusive volume. Indeed, with respect to the complications 
of colonial politics—the subtleties of the land question, the rights 
and wrongs of ‘‘squatting,” and the struggles of Victorian 
Ministerial parties—many of the details are such as the home 
reader would not thank us for reproducing. But whoever con- 
templates emigration to the youthful state of which Melbourne is 
the capital, or desires to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
latest conditions of life in that distant region, will find in Mr. 
Westgarth’s book an admirable body of information, well-arranged, 
and stamped with the authority of personal knowledge. 





THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON.* 


Aone the books recently published, this is in many respects 
one of the worst in style, in method of treatment, and in the 
philosophy of the subject. It is inconceivable how Cambridge 
could have fallen into so gross an error as to appoint Mr. Kingsley 
its Professor of Modern History, since, when he found himself in 
that situation, and set about teaching the young gentlemen who 
voluntarily became his auditors, it is quite evident he was at a loss 
what to say. All he could do, therefore, was to take refuge in 
startling paradoxes’ and grotesque caricatures, legends, sagas, 
myths, comic references to old romances, and stories much fitter 
for the nursery than for a Professor's chair. It is well, of course, 
to be amusing ; but when the object is to train the minds of youth, 
to teach them how to distinguish between what is just and noble 
and what is paltry and frivolous, to inspire them with a love of 
truth by showing how grand and beautiful it is, and to initiate the 
exercise of the judgment by following a series of close reasonings 
rapidly placed before them, conscientiousness is obviously to be 
preferred to mere effect. We have been almost stunned of late 
> wa lucubrations about what is called the science of history. But 
rages pega - no such science in the sense in which the phrase 
that by 78.8 . They who make use of if mean to maintain 
the ae . certain number of principles you can sketch 
Ft Sie t 1e uture beforehand, seeing that, according to this 
appear a ee necessarily in certain grooves, and, when they 

ir Kinet - _ only accomplish the task set them by destiny. 
saject ms a nas not made up his mind whether to accept or 
Ss theory, since he sometimes veers towards the one, some- 
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times towards the other, opinion, But on this subtle portion of 
historical philosophy he dwells at no great length. Having been 
gleaning in the German school, he presents us with whole sheaves 
of Teutonic opinions, adopted without much examination, and put 
forward in a style peculiarly quackish. He seems incapable of 
comprehending the truth that, in surveying history, we are not to 
set ourselves against this or that race, to raise up one as an object 
of idolatry, and to denounce all others as worthless. Neither 
is it desirable to plant in young minds a crop of prejudices 
against ancient or modern things, against the believers in 
this or that religion, against civilized men or savages; 
but, as the events of human history unfold themselves before us in 
a vast procession, the business of a historical Professor is to point 
out to those who come to learn of him, how later circumstances 
arise out of the earlier,—how institutions spring up, flourish, and 
decay,—how and why nations are strong at one time, weak at 
another,—and to what causes we are to attribute it that aftera 
certain period all communities hitherto known have broken up and 
crumbled away, to make room for others. No notion is obviously 
more open to refutation than that purity of morals depends upon 
some form of theology. So far is this from being the case, that 
nothing in history is more common than men of absurd or per- 
verted ideas who yet lead blameless lives. It is the same with 
nations. No doubt, when the Romans came in contact with the 
Northern savages—for Mr. Kingsley’s Teutons were nothing else 
—all the virtues which had adorned and strengthened the Koman 
State in its better times had either disappeared or were so much 
weakened as to exert but little influence on the mass of the popu- 
lation. This truth Mr. Kingsley seeks to express by adopting the 
jargon of the North, and denominating them Trolls, or malignant 
fairies; while he represents his Germans as great lubberly 
boys, sailors, or “ navvies,” ignorant, coarse, brutal, but inspired 
with a proper longing to massacre the wicked Trolls, The 
truth, however, is that they were a set of Turpins and Jack 
Sheppards, too lazy to work, but eager to obtain what work 
creates ; gamblers, often putting down as stakes their wives and 
children, or even their own liberty, and going into life-long servi- 
tude to insure one moment’s enjoyment of furious excitement. 
The Roman Empire was doubtless decayed, and, like all rotten 
states, full of vice; but it was, nevertheless, the ark of civiliza- 
tion, of the arts, of the creations of art, and of whatever science 
and learning then existed. It was the great school, moreover, of 
military discipline, of policy, of law, of polished and refined 
manners ; and when the gory savages of the bogs and marshes had 
destroyed it, what did they leave behind? Their ravages have 
often been compared to those of locust clouds, which at their 
coming find the land like the garden of the Lord, and leave it, 
when they have swept. on, a howling wilderness. To test the 
merits of Mr. Kingsley’s Teutons—who, however, were not, 
as he pretends, the sole destroyers of Rome, which was 
in great part accomplished by men who had as little relation 
to Germany as he has to Plato or Socrates—we must look 
at the world before and after their triumph. Roman civilization 
had become as corrupt as that which at present prevails in 
many parts of the world: yet within the pale of the empire the 
earth was studded with magnificent cities ; the soil was more or 
less carefully tilled ; corn and wine and oil existed in abundance ; 
and, for the comfort of life and the facility of trade, there were 
aqueducts and bridges and such high roads as the world has never 
seen before or since. For education there were colleges, schools, 
universities ; for pleasure, theatres, porticoes, baths ; for the dis- 
tribution of justice between man and man, a body of laws which 
the modern world up to this hour has suffered to dominate the 
whole system of its legislation. 

The Teutons, according to Mr. Kingsley, performed a great work 
which Providence had set them—indeed, he affirms in plain 
English that God was the general who commanded their devas- 
tating, blighting, and polluting armies, which overthrew cities, 
choked up streams with carcases, diffused on all sides the seeds 
of pestilence, and covered the whole surface of Europe with 
ignorance, cruelty, savagery, and the darkest and most degrading 
superstition, for upwards of a thousand years. Mr. Kingsley must 
excuse us if we entertain some doubts about the alleged descent 
of the English race from the tribes of the North. This is not the 
place to develope a theory of early English history ; but we may 
observe by the way that the mass of the population in these 
islands has always been British, though the province, like other 
provinces of Rome, was overrun and subdued by a mixed rabble 
of marauders from Asia, Scandinavia, and Germany. 

Let us glance over the landscape presented by the whole 
of Europe, when it had been transformed by Mr. Kingsley’s 
heroic Teutons. Everywhere we behold vast tracts of country 
uncultivated, without inhabitants, covered with stagnant pools in 
which dead bodies had rolled away in heaps; cities, towns, vil- 
lages, reduced to ruin and fetid with carcases; no science, no 
literature, and no other religious belief than an extravagant super- 
stition. Here and there, Mr. Kingsley naively assures us, there 
were hermits and monks, and women who grovelled im dirty linen 
and made a virtue of uncleanliness. These were the successors of 
the Roman matrons and the Roman senators, the Scipios, the 
Gracchi, and their mothers. Where Tacitus had talked, where 
Cicero had harangued, where Brutus had pondered over the phi- 
losophy of Zeno, there you met a squalid hermit in a hair-cloth 
sack, or a monk feeding upon raw carrots, or a wretch attempting 
to please God by standing night and day up to his middle in water, 
or a woman mumbling bad Latin and imagining herself a saint. 
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The apology which Mr. Kingsley offers for hermits, monks, and 
nuns isa droll one. He says the world was so hideous that the 
best thing they could do was to retire from it. Who, however, but 
Mr. Kingsley’s Teutons had made it hideous? Who but these 
destroyers of the “ Trolls” had rendered industry all but impos- 
sible, and life a burden? No doubt the monks did some good by 
preserving the fragments of ancient literature, by omitting to 
destroy altogether the remains of ancient art, and thus suffering 
the sacred seeds of civilization to continue, though undeveloped, in 
the soil of humanity, to germinate at some future day, and put an 
end, though slowly, to the melancholy system inaugurated by 
Teutonic superstitions. 

Mr. Kingsley has here mistaken his vocation. He is a novelist, 
and a very clever one ; he is a poet, and a very sweet and excellent 
one ; but he is neither a historian nor a philosopher. He lacks, we 
might almost say totally, the qualities which would enable him to 
shine in either character, and blunders on amid forest children, 
honest sailors, and “navvies,” Trolls, saints, hermits, wandering 
knights, ladyloves and leeches, till he loses sight altogether of the 
purpose of his undertaking. Besides, in order to leave no mistake 
that he belongs to the perverted school which substitutes vulgarity 
for vigour, he perseveres, in season and out of season, in the use of 
common colloquialisms, which, instead of imparting force to his 
jargon, only renders it more distasteful. Far be it from us to raise 
against any man the war-whoop of intolerance ; but when it is to 
be presumed that a man believes in a Providence and a Creator of 
the universe, we object as a matter of taste to his talking of the 
strategy and generalship of the Supreme Being. We consider it 
unseemly, indecorous—to say nothing more; and it is far from 
being creditable to the University of Cambridge that it should 
tolerate such language in the mouth of a teacher of youth, and 
while he is actually engaged in teaching. When Rome was 
nodding towards its fall, and preparing to become the prey of 
Teutonic and Hunnish savages, its literature became deformed, 
contorted, conceited, full of puerilities, like that which is now 
springing up among us. To revel in this trash, which had the 
stamp of fashion upon it, and was patronized by the debased and 
vicious, the greatest models of ancient wisdom and eloquence were 
laid aside, because it needed some effort of thought to follow their 
reasonings and profit by the lessons they sought to inculcate. At 
length those great niodels were laid aside altogether, and their 
noble speculations and thrilling words were erased from the parch- 
ment in order to make way for silly legends and fantastic miracles 
of anchorites ; and, unless the good sense of the public be elicited 
to stem the torrent of superstition and folly in time, mankind will 
again witness the same phenumena, and be plunged into the volun- 
tary darkness of another thousand years. Some would fain have 
hoped that our universities would prove a safeguard against this 
new inroad of the Goths; but, if the teaching of history be 
entrusted to such men as Mr. Kingsley, we fear we must look in 
another direction for escape from the irruption of barbaric taste. 








THE COURT OF GEORGE L* 


Court gossip is always amusing, and generally valuable. In the 
graver pages of history, we see kings and queens, princes and 
princesses, almost exclusively in their state robes, acting their several 
parts upon a public stage. The Court gossip takes us behind the 
scenes, and shows us, in the vast majority of cases, a set of very 
commonplace men and women, intriguing, wrangling, backbiting, 
and serving their own ends under divers pretences. ‘The spectacle 
is not edifying, but, as it exists, it is as well that we should see it. 
This it is which gives so much value to the memorials of Pepys 
and of the Duke de Grammont, to the writings of Horace Walpole, 
and to the many similar works which have come forth’ from time 
to time out of old family chests and lumber-rooms. The latest 
contribution to this species of literature is the volume now lying 
before us ; and, although its worth may not be equal to that of 
some previous diaries and memoirs, it is unquestionably an 
interesting addition to our knowledge of the personal history of 
an important epoch in our annals, and must be consulted by all 
future biographers of the first and second Georges. Macaulay 
would have devoured it with eagerness, and Thackeray would have 
found in its pages additional materials for those brilliant lectures 
in which he depicted the social life and manners of our Hanoverian 
kings. 

Lady Cowper was the daughter of Jobn Clavering, Esq., of 
Chopwell, Durham, a member of a younger branch of an old 
Northumbrian family. She was married in 1706, when she was 
one-and-twenty, to William Lord Cowper, who had then recently 
been made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and who shortly after- 
wards became Lord Chancellor. He was a good deal older than 
she, and a widower ; but the marriage seems to have been one of 
affection on both sides, “ Mistress Mary Clavering” was one of 
the reigning “ toasts ”of the Kit-cat Club, and certainly, judging by 
the portrait painted of her by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and engraved as 
a frontispiece to this volume, she must have been a great beauty. 
The marriage was rather hastily determined on, and was kept 
secret for some time, for what reason does not appear. Lady 
Cowper, in the early part of her diary, gives an amusing account 
of the vehement attempts made by Lady Harriet Vere to gain his 
lordship for herself. On one occasion she contrived to get him to 





* Diary of Mary, Countess Cowper, Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess of 
Wales, 1714—1720, London: Murray, 
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<= 
her apartments ; and “ there she was, set out in all her airs with 
her elbow on a table that had two wax candles on it, and holdin 

her head, which she said ached.” This worthy lady and her con- 
federates, if we may rely on the relation of her successful rival 
used to send scurrilous letters to his lordship “ by a fellow dressed 
up in woman’s clothes, who could never be overtaken ;” but Lord 
Cowper afterwards told Lady Harriet, in a letter, “that he had 
met with a wife whose conduct was unblemished,” for that jn all 
the letters of invective he had received “ he did not find anything 
she was accused of, but of playing the best upon the harpsichord 
of any woman in England, which was so far from being a fault 
that it was an argument to him that she had been used to employ 
many of her hours alone, and not in the company of rakes, as they 
would suggest.” The “toast” of the Kit-cat, indeed, seems to 
have been a lady of unimpeachable character, and to have passed 
without a stain through the coarse and sensual Court of George I, 
She was made in 1714 Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess of 
Wales, afterwards Queen of George II., to whom she became much 
attached. Of the coronation of George I. Lady Cowper gives an 
admirable account, full of little details that bring back the ye 

life of all that vanished company. ‘ My Lady Northampton” 
pulling “my Lady Nottingham” by the hand to a good place by 
the pulpit-stairs; the latter rudely forcing Lady Cowper out of her 
seat, and obliging her to mount into the pulpit itself, where, how- 
ever, she got the best place in the Abbey, and saw all the ceremony, 
which affected her with tears of joy, because of the prospect it 
offered of security to our religion, liberty, and properties ; Lady 
Nottingham, of High Church sympathies, ostentatiously kneeling 
down in front of the King, and repeating the Litany as it was 
being sung, while everybody stared at her; Bolingbroke, whose 
name George was obliged to ask, hypocritically bowing “three 
times down to the very ground” as he went down the steps from 
the throne ; the Jacobites “looking as cheerful as they could, but very 
peevish with everybody that spoke to them;” “my Lady Dor 
chester,” formerly mistress of James II., and daughter of Sir 
Charles Sedley, the wit and poet, muttering, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury went round the throne demanding the consent of the 
people, ‘‘ Does the old fool think that anybody here will say no to 
his question when there are so many drawn swords?” and the 
lords that were “over against” Lady Cowper, as she looked on 
from the pulpit, expressing to her husband a hope that she would 
preach ;—all these are touches of vitality such as we miss in more 
laboured descriptions. The beautiful young wife of the Lord 
Chancellor was evidently a person of spirit, observation, and wit, 
and not devoid of a woman’s quickness in noting the weaknesses 
of other women. Of the Duchess of Shrewsbury we read that— 








“She had a wonderful art at entertaining and diverting people, 
though she would sometimes exceed the bounds of decency. She 
had a great memory, had read a good deal, and spoke three languages 
to perfection ; but then, with all her prate and noise, she was the 
most cunning, designing woman alive, obliging to people in prosperity, 
and a great party-woman, as I may say from experience.” 


At the Lord Mayor's show— 


“ My poor Lady Humphreys made a sad figure in her black velvet, 
and did make a most violent bawling to her page to hold up her train 
before the princess, being loath to lose the privilege of her mayoralty. 
But the greatest jest was that the King and the Princess both had been 
told that my Lord Mayor had borrowed her for that day only ; so I had 
much ado to convince them of the contrary.” 


Curious little anecdotes connected with great names start up 
every here and there ; as that of the Prince of Wales asking who 
Mr. Congreve was, which gave Lady Cowper “an opportunity 0 
saying all the good of Mr. Congreve” which she thought he truly 
deserved, and which, one would suppose, could hardly have been 
very much. Here isa strange glimpse of manners in the early 
part of the eighteenth century :-— 


“ Feb. 14 [1715].— . . . There was a drawing-room 1 the 
evening, and the Duchess of Roxburgh told the Countess of Bucken- 
burgh that the play the Princess was to go to the next day was 
such a one as nobody could see with a good reputation. It was 
‘The Wanton Wife’ ‘I had seen it once; and I believe there were 
few in town had seen it so seldom, for it used to be a favourite play, an 
often bespoke by the ladies. I told this to the Princess, who resolY 
to venture going upon my character of it. 

“ Feb. 15.—Went to the play with my mistress; and, to my 8 
satisfaction, she liked it as well as any play she had seen; 4% 
certainly is not more obscene than all comedies are. It were oe " 
wished our stage was chaster; and I cannot but hope, now it 15 u» “ 
Mr. Steeie’s direction, that it will mend.” 


reat 
d it 


The play in question, we are told in a note, was by Betterton, 


r: » The 
and was more commonly known as “ The Amorous W idow.” T 
foilowing is edifying :— 
3-107 4 | rned 
“March 20 [1716].—At the drawing-room George Mayo aa 


out for being drunk and saucy. He fell out with Sir James 
and in the fray had pulled him by the nose.” 


Of the rebellion of 1715 some interesting details are ere 
Lady Cowper herself was a Whig, but her relatives were a 
bites, and some of them got into trouble. We read of the we 
prepared by the followers of the Pretender for their prisoners, 
are reminded of the Neapolitan gaols of Bomba :— 


“I carried the gag which was brought from Preston by Mr. Carter 
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to court, by order of the Princess. A great number of them were 
found at the house of one Shuttleworth, a Papist, afterwards hanged. 
He was famous for saying he hoped in a little time to see Preston 
streets running as fast with heretic blood as they do with water when 
it has rained twelve hours. The gags are really frightful. They go 
down the throat a great way, with a bend, and under that there is an 
iron spike that runs into the tongue if it is stirred, and the ends have 
screws that screw into the cheeks.” 


Under date March 6th, 1716, Lady Cowper records— 


«An extraordinary light in the sky, described to me since by Dr 
Clarke, who saw it from the beginning. First appeared a black cloud» 
from whence smoke and light issued forth at once on every side, and 
then the cloud opened, and there was a great body of pale fire that 
rolled up and down and sent forth all sorts of colours like the rainbow 
on every side; bat this did not last above two or three minutes. After 
that it was like pale elementary fire issuing out on all sides of the 
horizon, but most especially at the north and north-west, where it 
fixed at last. The motion of it was extremely swift and rapid, like 
clouds in their swiftest rack. Sometimes it discontinued for awhile, at 
other times it was but as streaks of light in the sky, but moving 
always with great swiftness. About one o'clock this phenomenon was 
so strong, that the whole face of the heavens was entirely covered 
with it, moving as swiftly as before, but extremely low. It lasted 
till past four, but decreased till it was quite gone. At one the light 
was so great that I could, out of my window, see people walk across 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, though there was no moon. Both parties turned 
it on their enemies. The Whigs said it was God’s judgment on the 
horrid rebellion, and the Tories said that it came for the Whigs taking 
off the two lords that were executed. I could hardly make my chair- 
men come home with me, they were so frightened, and I was forced to 
let my glass down and preach to them as I went along to comfort 
them. I’m sure anybody that had overheard the dialogue would have 
laughed heartily. All the people were drawn out into the streets, 
which were so full one could hardly pass, and all frighted to death.” 


On the following day, it is set down— 


“The town full of lies of what was seen in the air last night. 
Papers printed and sold that two armies were seen to fight in the 
air, that two men with flaming swords were seen to fight over 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. The mob that went to Mr. Linet’s burial last 
night said they saw two men in the sky fight without heads.” 


Lady Cowper appears to have acted with great humanity in con- 
nection with the rebellion, and to have used what influence she 
possessed on the side of mercy. 

Some valuable light is thrown in the diary on the intrigues of 
the Duke of Marlborough and his friends, or rather of the Duchess 
of Marlborough and her followers, to upset Walpole and the 
Whigs ; and several details are recorded of the celebrated quarrel 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales and the King. According to 


Horace Walpole, quarrels between the rulers of the House of | 


Brunswick and their heirs were a species of tradition ; but this 
one was of a very bitter kind. George I. was jealous of his son, 
and, at the christening of one of the Princess's infants, he put the 
Duke of Newcastle in the place of his (George’s) brother, the Duke of 
York. This so offended the Prince that he spoke in unmeasured 
language, and the King, to punish him, sent him and the Princess 
from St. James’s, kept the children from them, and refused to let 
them have any Guards in attendance. The Prince and Princess 
retired to the house of the latter's chamberlain, the Earl of 
Grantham, in Albemarle-street, and afterwards to“Leicester House, 
in what is now Leicester-square. Walpole sided with the young 
couple, and undertook to bring about a peace; but Lady 
Cowper thinks it was only with a view to getting back to power, 
and that, in the end, he made very insufficient terms with the 
King. At length, however, his Majesty consented to a recon- 
ciliation, though it seems to have been a very sullen and 
ungracious one on both sides. Lady Cowper gives a very graphic 
account of the scene when the Prince, on St. George’s Day, 1720, 
went to make his submission :-— 


“The Prince took his chair and went to St. James’s, where he 
saw the King in bis closet. The Prince made him a short compliment, 
Saying it had been a great grief to him to have been in his displeasure 
80 long; that he was infinitely obliged to H. M. for this permission of 
Waiting upon him, and that he hoped the rest of his life would be such 
oth — would never have cause to complain of. The King was 
senenuee ae pale, and could not speak to be heard but by broken 

at ag said several times, ‘votre conduite, votre conduite ; 

Seaihe nap said he could not hear distinctly anything but those 

the el 1¢ Prince went after he had stayed about five minutes in 

ond oe we from thence went to see the two youngest Princesses, 

Lady P, rincess Ann, who was told of the reconciliation by my 
y Yortland before the Prince came into her.” 


A al il 25 | 
: nd again, under date April 25th, when there was a drawing- 
Com at St. James’s :— 


« It h 


lis « appened Lady Essex Robartes was in the circle when our 


te Brey in, so they all kept at the bottom of the room, for fear of 
atile st made the whole thing look like two armies drawn up in 
behind a ; for the King’s Court was all at the top of the room, 

1¢ King, and the Prince’s Court behind him. The Prince 


look : 
tag down, and behaved prodigious well. The King cast an angry 
"twas - way every now and then; and one could not help thinking 


cat sets me 7 little dog and a cat—whenever the dog stirs a foot, the 
ever me 1er back, and is ready to fly at him. Such a crowd was 
I 1, for not only curiosity but interest had brought it together. 

n used to keep the drawing-rooms so empty for some time, 
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there was hardly six women at once, to show the necessity of a recon- 
ciliation, and that the people were disgusted.” 


A very regrettable gap, from1716 to 1720, occurs in this amusing 
Diary. This, it appears, is owing to Lady Cowper having herself 
burned a large portion, out of a fear that some of the things con- 
tained in it might be wrested against her husband, who had fallen 
into disfavour with the Court, and whose house, in consequence of 
his suspected complicity with a plot, was threatened with a search- 
warrant. Lady Cowper seems to have considered herself slighted 
by the Princess when she came to the throne, and the close of her 
life was very sad. The death of her husband, to whom she was 
undoubtedly much attached, threw her into a state of despondency, 
and almost unsettled her reason. ‘ She lost her appetite entirely, 
and at times her memory,” writes her daughter, Lady Sarah, in a 
very affecting memorandum ; “so that she would speak of my 
father as if living, ask for him, and expect him home. When she 
recollected his death, it seemed to be with so lively a grief as if it 
had just then happened. In short, she had really what is often 
talked of, but seen in very few instances—a broken heart. She 
died the 5th of February, 1724, four months after her husband.’ 
Her age was only thirty-nine. 

Students of history owe a debt of gratitude to the family for 
permitting these interesting memorials to see the light. Lord 
Campbell first called attention to them in his “Life of Lord 
Chancellor Cowper,” and the quotations he was then permitted to 
make will have begotten in all who read them a desire to peruse 
the complete work. 








MISS NIGHTINGALE ON HOSPITALS.* 


Hosrirats, though intended as places where the diseased and 
wounded may be taken to be cured, are very often more dangerous 
places than the homes of the sufferers. The hospitals of large cities 
are the worst in this respect, where they ought to be the best, or, 
at least, where they ought to be the best protected by the application 
of scientific principles of construction, based upon the completest 
knowledge of hygiéne. The hospitals of cities are necessarily placed 
where they are accessible to the greatest number of inhabitants 
requiring them; they have been founded often in early times, 
and have gradually grown into their present size, becoming sur- 
rounded by a dense population, and by buildings which have been 
enlarged towards the sky without occupying more ground-space. 
The inevitable result has been that these hospitals have not only 
been retained in unhealthy localities, unsuitable also on account 
of noise, but they have been enlarged upon defective plans, while 
the old parts have retained their originally bad construction, or been 
adapted without the least reference to sanitary points. But our 
hospitals of the provinces are generally more dependent for their 
superior healtliness upon the fresh air around them than to their 
proper design. Miss Nightingale, who must be admitted as the best 
authority on such subjects, pronounces against nearly every hospital 
in the kingdom, according to the rules which she has laid down, 
after perhaps the widest consideration of the snbject that has 
ever been given to it since Howard wrote his work on the prisons 
and hospitals of Europe in 1794. A book of this kind is especially 
valuable when we are about to build two vast metropolitan hospitals, 
and when, from the rapid spread of large districts where there is no 
hospital accommodation, it will soon be necessary to design others. 
How it has happened that the great military hospital at Netley 
was built and planned so recently, and yet so completely in 
defiance of the principles which Miss Nightingale expounds, is one 
of those inevitable questions of Government caprice which no one 
out of the official secret can explain. We only see and lament that 
there stands Netley Hospital, built at enormous cost upon a plan 
precisely the most conducive to the spread of any hospital pest that 
might arise in the wards ; that is to say, all the wards open into 
one long corridor, so that the air from all is mingled, and, should 
infection of any kind, such as hospital fever, with its terrible gan- 
grene, arise in any one ward, it would be carried by this common 
duct throughout the whole series of wards. Upon this point we 
have the following important principles of arrangement enun- 
ciated :— 


“ As it is a necessity of hospital construction that every ward must 
have direct communication with the external air by means of a suffi- 
cient number of windows on its opposite sides, and that every ward 
must have its own ventilation distinct and separate from that of every 
other ward ; it follows that to havea dead wall on one side, or to cover 
one of the sides by a corridor, is directly to interfere with the natural 
ventilation of the ward. To join all the ward doors and windows on 
one side by means of a corridor is much more objectionable than even 
to have a dead wall, because the foul air of all the wards must neces- 
sarily pass into the corridor, and from the corridor into the wards 
indiscriminately. The whole hospital becomes in this way a compli- 
cated ward; and hence, without extraordinary precautions, such as 
are not usual nor likely to be bestowed on such matters, these cor- 
ridors are the certain means of engendering a hospital atmosphere. 
A similar objection exists against any form of hospital construction in 
which a door connects any two wards. If any one had wished to see 
the corridor plan in all its horrors, Scutari would have shown them to 
him on a colossal scale. But the evils connected with corridors may 
be seen on asimilar scale in some part of almost every hospital in 
London. Netley also has its corridor.” 





* Notes on Hospitals. By Florence Nightingale. Third Edition, Enlarged and 
Rewritten, London: Longmans, 
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The famous Hépital de Lariboisitre, of Paris, is on the plan of 
pavilions, or separate blocks of wards, of moderate dimensions, 
having windows on each side ; and the whole building has only 
two floors. The distance between the pavilions is twice the height 
of the pavilions themselves ; this space is cultivated as a garden, and 
at the end of each ward is a large window, looking upon a view of 
country. Strange to say, this hospital, in other respects a model 
establishment, has peculiar systems of artificial warming and venti- 
lation, which, combined, render it nearly the most unhealthy place 
of its kind in existence. ‘The Vincennes Hospital is on a similar 
plan. It is well known that Miss Nightingale was not consulted 
about the Netley Hospital till too late, notwithstanding that 
she had been concerned in the all-important investigation of the 
whole subject in the great hospital of the Crimea at Scutari, and 
really did furnish to the Royal Commission upon the Medical 
Service of the Army evidence most valuable for its searching and 
original investigations on a very difficult and complex subject. The 
late Lord Herbert, whose administrative insight was of no common 
order, saw the importance of the observations which resulted from 
Miss Nightingale’s devoted labour in the hospitals of the East ; 
and the new hospital now nearly complete at Woolwich, which 
since his death bears the name of the Herbert Hospital, is built 
according to the plans recommended by Miss Nightingale. It has, 
we are told in the volume before us, “all the advantages of the 
Vincennes and Lariboisiére plans, without any of their disad- 
rantages, and with greatly improved sanitary arangements. When 
completed, it will be the finest hospital in Europe. It consists of 
four double and three single pavilions, with the ends in the free 
air, all the wards being raised on basements ; those at the lower 
end of the ground so lofty as to afford excellent accommodation for 
the museum, library, medical officers’; rooms, board-rooms, and 
stores. The total accommodation is for 650 beds in seven detached 
buildings. The whole service of the hospital will be carried out by 
means of a system of lifts and ghoots, so that the usual bustle 
observed in hospital passages will be altogether avoided. It 
embodies the great administrative principle of an entire separation 
between what is immediately necessary for the sick and what is 
not so, without interfering with the efficacy of the administration.” 
The warming is effected by two open fireplaces in the centre 
of each ward, the flues of which run under the floors. A very im- 
portant sanitary improvement consists in making the surfaces of the 
walls hard and polished. No doubt now exists that infectious par- 
ticles adhere to the rough plaster and paper surfaces, accumulate in 
this way, and are carried gradually into the air of the wards, to be 
thus breathed by the inmates. This constant source of impurity and 
of disease peculiar to hospitals will probably be destroyed by the 
means adopted, while the thorough ventilation by free currents of air, 
and the full action of the sunlight upon the wards will combine to 
make Herbert Hospital the healthiest ever constructed. We are 
glad to learn that the new General Military Hospital at Malta, 
and two others being erected by the local Government, are to par- 
take of all the improvements suggested—we might say discovered 
—by Miss Nightingale. Her good deeds, then, have been something 
more than the abundant overflowing of a kind and charitable soul 
in sympathy, and in giving present relief to the sufferers from the 
eruel inflictions of war and the diseases and accidents of crowded 
cities ; she has thrown the whole powers of her mind into the 
subject, and understands it as no army or civil surgeon and pro- 
fessor of hygiéne combined had done before. She has made a 
mark in the application of sanitary science to the wellbeing of our 
age that will never be obliterated. 

It appears that hospital statistics are not yet in a sufficiently 
satisfactory state to ascertain whether the death-rate in them is 
reduced to the lowest ebb attainable. The Registrar-General shows 
us that the mortality per cent. in twenty-four London hospitals 
is 90°84, while that of twenty-five country hospitals is only 39°41, 
and in the large provincial cities it is 83-16. In naval and military 
hospitals it is reduced to 15°67. No doubt much allowance must be 
made for the indigenous and inherited disease of city inhabitants ; 
but the account is heavy against the hospitals of London and the 
great cities, though it is probably susceptible,of much reduction 
under a; tricter application of hygienic means. Miss Nightingale 
asks for continued returns of hospital results :— . 


** Seven elements are required to enable us to tabulate the results 
of hospital experience; they are as follow :— 


** 1. Remaining in hospital on the first day of the year. 

“2. Admitted during the year. 

** 3. Reeovered or relieved during the year. 

“4. Discharged incurable, unrelieved, for irregularities or at their 
own request. é 

“5. Died during the year. 

“6. Remaining in hospital on the last day of the year. 

“7. Mean duration. of cases in days and fractions of a day. 


“ These seven elements, printed as separate headings and attached 

ccopies of the same form, or written in, would furnish us with the 
means of tabulating every fact we require. Provision can be made 
for different sexes in one of two ways :—the column for each age may 
be subdivided for males and females; or it might be more convenient 
to have two sets of forms, one for each sex.” 


As hospitals cannot be favourable for convalescents so long as 
they continue to be more unhealthy than other places, it is of the 
utmost importance to provide sanitaria to which patients beginning 
to recover can be removed, and have the benefit of the purest air. 
The subject is one that has not escaped the attention of the 
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managers of hospitals; in reference to it, Miss Nightingale 
says :— 

*“*The best arrangement of buildings for convalescents is, however 
that of a series of cottages ; and here is a sketch of such a buildin ‘ 
(Pian No. 10), made at the request of the Committee for the Spree. 
Memorial of the county of Wilts. It consists of four detached Cottages 
intended for twenty men and women. ‘Two of the cottages are 
. . ' . 5 
intended, one for men and one for women. The fourth containg the 
kitchen and the men’s and women’s dining and day-rooms, It is 
intended to make the establishment as like a home and as unlike a 
hospital as possible, and to provide at the. same time for strict 
discipline over the inmates.” 


Although this distinguished lady has, with characteristic sim. 
plicity, called her work a collection of “ Notes,” it really deseryes 
to be esteemed as a valuable treatise on hospitals, with plans and 
descriptions of nearly all the important hospitals in Europe ; her 
undertaking has, from the first to the last, been a labour of love 
but not without its reward, let us say, in that highest gratification 
of all noble souls, the thought of having lightened the burden of 
suffering humanity. 


_THE DIARY OF A DUTIFUL SON.* 


Mr. Fonxereav, the author of this “ Diary,” was an amateur 
writer, who, inheriting a good property at the death of a relation, 
abandoned the law, which he had previously studied, built himself 
** a bachelor’s kennel”—in other words, an elegant Italian villa— 
in a pleasant part of Hertfordshire, and amused himself by jotting 
down his lucubrations whenever he felt called upon to do so. He 
made no pretence to regular authorship, and appears to have been 
quite careless of popular fame; but a copy of the “ Diary” was 
printed for private distribution among his friends, not very long 
before his death, at the age of sixty-one, in November, 1850, 
Lockhart got hold of a copy of this work, and reviewed it very 
encomiastically in the Quarterly Review (of which he was then 
Editor) for March, 1850. He strongly advised the author to publish 
his reflections, and it would appear, from a corrected copy of the 
work, with the addition of a preface, found after Mr. Fonnereau's 
death, that such an intention was entertained. The little book is 
therefore now given to the world, with a few introductory sentences 
from some friendly hand. 

The scheme of the work, and that which gives its title, is as 
follows :—The author supposes himself to be the son of an old 
man (he was in truth a posthumous son), who is eternally exhort- 
ing the youth to profit by the conversation and experience of 
his elders. The “dutiful son” has a strong conviction that his 
father is a fool, and he imposes on him by placing in his hands 
a Diary which, he says, contains notes of the conversation of a 
set of literary friends, older than himself, who meet ata house 
where he is in the habit of going. “ He returned it two days 
afterwards, saying that he thought I must now be sensible of the 
advantage of attending to his advice, since, in consequence of 
it, I had laid the foundation of a treasure such as nothing but the 
experience of age could supply. I told him I was delighted at 
his approbation, for I had invented the whole myself. From 
that time he showed a kind of awkward respect for me, which 
partook a little of fear.” However, dying at ninety years of age, 
owing to an accident, he left the “ dutiful son” very well off ; 
and, concludes the latter, “ I wish he may be as much at his ease 
in the next world as I am in this.” We cannot say that there is 
anything very agreeeble in this tone of banter about a dead parent, 
fiction though it be. But neither is the general character of the 
Diary itself at all pleasant. Lockhart was doubtless charmed with 
its high Tory air and its scholarship; but, to our minds, the 
dialogues are distinguished by a polished cynicism of — 
and an affectation of superiority to vulgar views and tastes, whie 
evidence an intellect acute, but wanting in depth and fulness, 
and sympathies starved by the life of a recluse. That Mr. ave 
nereau was a man of some powers of thought, and of an elegan 
and highly cultivated mind, is certain; but his remarks are ir 
profound, and a certain chilly atmosphere of denial and petty 
captiousness surrounds his ideas. One cannot understane - 
feeling enthusiastic about anything ; and, although an unre ecting 
enthusiam is undoubtedly a great nuisance, a total absence @ 
that vital current is certainly a greater. Mr. Fonnereau ee 
have-thought himself an authority on all kinds of subjects} - 
so we have oracular utterances on poetry, art, mental pia 
morals, politics (from the Tory point of view), political econo 4 
(from the ordinary point of view), law, history, religion, and every 
thing else. Sometimes the author's observations are Oa et 
pungent without being true; sometimes true without being “4 
sharp or pungent ; sometimes both true and pointed. anse 
worst, they are useful, like the paradoxes of Dr. Johnson, bec: 
they are calculated to set people thinking. The following patagt@p 
about Berkeley’s “ ideal system” is one of the best :— 

s to be the maxim, 


ave some prope 
f materialism, 


ig jmmater! 


“The basis of Berkeley’s system of ideas seem 
that no substance can act on another unless they bh 
in common. On this Spinoza founded his system © 
Berkeley begins at the other end, and makes every thir 11 that 
But he escapes the consequence of making the world and - dt 
therein is part of the Deity; for of the Deity he professes o* 
distinct notion but that of his own soul heightened to infinite 
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tion. He seems to take it as a concession that the mind perceives 
nothing but ideas. But this is to confound ideas with perceptions. 
The mind perceives realities (Kames Crit., ii. 514). These realities 
being impressed on the mind are ideas. Ifa man finds his locomotion 
impeded by a wall, it is not an idea but the reality of resistance he 
perceives. There is also a fallacy in the assertion that an idea can 
resemble nothing but an idea, which is as if one should assert that a 
picture can resemble nothing but a picture. But resemblance is not 
the question : it is causation ; and one might as well say that a broken 
head must resemble a cudgel, as that a sensation must resemble what 
caused it. If by an idea being like nothing but an idea he means 
‘like’ in its metaphysical quality, this brings us back to the ‘simile 
agit in simile;’ and if he had confined himself to this, and asserted 
that all the objects of our perception are but as those of a waking 
dream, it would have been incapable of refutation; because it would 
have been a question upon the truth of our senses, and we have 


nothing by which to test it. But then no individual could be sure of 


the existence of any one but himself; for our perception of a human 
being comes solely by our external senses as much as that of a brick 
wall. If, however, we are to infer the existence of separate minds, 
then, inasmuch as these separate minds do perceive the same things 
as we perceive, we must refer the original of such perceptions to a 
tertium quid extrinsic to both, which is all the materialist insists upon. 
If the immaterialist asserts this tertiwm quid to be the divine mind 
which directly communicates all ideas to us, how does this in effect 
differ from Spinoza’s conclusion that the universe is God ?” 


Mr. Fonnereau is not always so full of concentrated thought as 
this. 





THE DRAIN OF SILVER TO THE EAST.* 


Tue drain of silver to the East has long attracted attention. For 
some years past, the returns of our trade with India and China have 
shown an annual balance of £10,000,000 in favour of India ; and 
it is therefore not unnatural that people should ask, “‘ What has 
become of all this bullion?” The favourite theory has been that 
it was hoarded or converted into ornaments. But, although no 
doubt there is some truth in this explanation, it does not account 
for the extent of the absorption which has taken place, and which 
still seems progressing with undiminished rapidity. The orna- 
ments most affected by the natives are of gold rather than silver ; 
nor is there in that country anything like the consumption of the 
latter article for domestic purposes which goes on in Europe. The 
tendency to hoard is also understood to have diminished of late 
years. And, upon the whole, we agree with Mr. Lees in being 
sceptical as to the possibility of silver, to the amount of something 
like £70,000,000 having disappeared in either way during the 
twenty years previous to 1851. If, indeed, we could believe with 
Mr. Newmarch that there was locked up in trinkets and orna- 
ments in India precious metals to the amount of £300,000,000 
or £400,000,000, we might be of a different opinion. But such 
an estimate seems based on an exaggerated idea of the wealth of 
the people of Hindostan. No doubt there are many rich men 
amongst them, but the mass of the population is miserably poor, 
and the author of the present work appears not unreasonable in 
supposing that at the commencement of the century the amount of 
gold and silver existing in the form of ornaments did not exceed 
10s. per head or £90,000,000 for the whole of the population. 
Until of late, the country has made no great progress in wealth or 
prosperity ; and it appears, therefore, quite out of the question that 
the bullion imported during the century, which is estimated by 
Mr. Lees at £189,000,000, can be accounted for by assuming it 
to have been put away by the people in the manner we have been 
referring to. 

Mr. Lees’s opinion is, that the silver imported has principally 
gone into circulation. He points out that, even at a late period 
of the Mahomedan occupation, gold and silver were sparingly 
used as a medium of exchange. In native states, the circulation of 
silver coin, even up to the present day, has been, and still is, very 
limited ; the transactions of the people amongst themselves being 
for the most part carried on by barter. In provinces subject to the 
british Government the case however is different. The revenue 
8 collected in silver rupees, and these must be forthcoming. The 
Magen of any native state to the British territories is there- 
seta’ a to be immediately followed by a considerably in- 

‘sed demand for silver in that province. It is certain 
that the quantity of silver coined in India since 1835 exceeds 
£130,000,000. But it is desirable r rw ahs, f 
history. the i ub 1b 1s desirable to see whether, as a matter oO 
on a tee pursuit of a policy of annexation has been accompanied 

3 ease in the demand for bullion :— 

“The e} 


1806. 3. ochs we have to deal with are the forty years ending with 
v, Curis 7 ‘ 


Pr Aiea, be w hich’ the drain to the East is said to have absorbed 
eg Meri whe of the entire produce of the silver mines of America ; 
“eR at 4 x and 1844, in which the excess of the imports of 
vears td oa ne od one excess of the imports of the two preceding 
excess Ze i + i 69; and for the seven years ending with 1857, the 
cities ah years alone of which exceeded that of eight years pre- 
the ps t od forty years first alluded to, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and 
added spe Psa of U pper, Central, and Lower Hindoostan, were 
hort, coms ; ompany’s territories—the empire of British India, in 
1850 Seen ry tn 1843 Sindh fell in; in 1849 the Punjab; in 
poetige pay ret.dape 1853 Pegu; in 1854 Nagpoor; in 1855 Oude; and 

Paring these years with the years of excess, we are left little room 
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to doubt, that, as stated, annexation has been the great and ruling 
cause of the increase in the flow of silver from Europe to India.” 


If it be admitted that the drain of silver from the West has 
been absorbed by an increase in the metallic circulating medium, 
much light will be thrown upon the further question whether this 
drain is likely to continue. For it is clear that the effect of an 
increase in the prosperity of the people, and consequently of their 
monetary transactions, will, in the absence of any means of 
economising the use of money, be attended with precisely the 
same results as have followed annexations in past times. If Great 
Britain with a population of thirty millions has in circulation gold 
and silver coin to the extent of £80,000,000, the 100 millions at which 
the late Mr. Wilson estimated the coin in circulation in India in 
1860 are obviously likely to fall far short of the wants of her 
180,000,000 of people should their condition progressively 
improve, as we hope it may. But, although there will thus arise 
a demand for bullion which must be supplied, it by no means 
follows that the drain will continue at the same rate which has 
prevailed for the last six or seven years. As Mr. Lees points out, 
there has been dring that period an expenditure on railways and 
other works, considerably in excess of what we may expect to take 
place for the future. Moreover, while such works are in progress 
of construction, they involve an importation of bullion ; but when 
once they are finished, they lead to an exportation for the payment 
of interest on capital owned in Europe. We may consequently 
anticipate a nearer approach to an equilibrium than exists at 
present, although anything like a balance of trade is no doubt very 
remote, 

Under these circumstances, it becomes important to consider 
whether there is any probability of our being able to diminish the 
demand for silver in India by the introduction pf a paper cur- 
rency. A beginning has been made ; but the circulation of the new 
Government notes does not make that progress which was expected. 
Indeed under the very best system that can be established 
we cannot expect that the natives of India will for some time 
look with favour upon a kind of currency which is quite new 
in that country; although it appears that in early periods some 
of the Emperors of China and Persia anticipated Mr. Chase 
by copious emission of the kind of article which we now call “ green 
backs.” According to our author, the “present circulation of these 
notes for the whole of India is only about double that of the 
old notes of the three Presidency banks ;” and while they circulate 
freely within short radii of the mints of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, where they can be cashed, “ beyond they are not money 
but merely bits of paper, or it may be bills of exchange, payable 
at sight, and, if used as such, are dealt in at a corresponding dis- 
count.” He is probably right in thinking that, before a paper 
currency can be extensively pushed in a backward country like 
India, the notes must be made far more easily convertible than 
they are at present. In order to secure this object, he proposes 
that, while there should be but one department of issue for each 
Presidency, or ultimately, if possible, for all India, there should 
be branches of these departments in each province, connected 
with central banks; and these central banks again he would 
encourage to extend their business into every town that afforded the 
smallest probability of success. We cannot follow him through 
the details by which he works out this propgsition; nor into his 
very interesting discussion of the proper standard of value to be 
adopted in India. Those who are interested in these subjects will 
find his views well worth consideration. Indeed, the whole book is 
fairly entitled to the praise of being a useful contribution to the 
literature of an important subject. 








THE INSANE IN PRIVATE DWELLINGS.* 


Ir would appear that in every country in the world insanity 
becomes one of the great problems of the social economy, as what 
we call civilization advances towards perfection. Insanity keeps 
pace with increase of sanity, as if it fed on it ; and this no doubt it 
does in a great measure. It seems that not only is insanity of any 
kind bred in the flesh, but it grows in the spirit by means of 
highly-taxed nerves, and by a species of infectious imitation which 
the insane develop in the sane. Thus, every county in the king- 
dom has among its principal architectural ornaments a lunatic 
asylum, while private asylums are numerous, and the sanctity of 
the law is invaded constantly by the authority of experts in the 
so-called science of psycopathy. In England, the general well-being 
of the public is tolerably cared for by a system of inspection ; but, 
as shown by the horrible instance in Cornwall, tried the other day, 
our system is certainly not perfect. In Scotland, however, it 
appears from the accounts contained in the volume before us, 
which is official and reliable, that cases like that discovered in 
Cornwall are actually of common occurrence, and such is the state 
of the law there that great difficulty is found in dealing with them. 
One case is related in which a poor woman was bound, hand and 
foot, on a bed for ten years. The wretched sufferer wasdeclared to 
be most violent, but the inspector found her quite capable of being 
managed and made tranquil; and yet, after proving this to her 
relatives, she was consigned again to her bonds and the fearful 
torment they inflicted on her, till in the end she actually died in 
that horrible condition. In the opinion of the Commissioner, such 
was the barbarous cruelty in the case of this woman, the account 


* The Insane in Private Dwellings. By Arthur Mitchell, M.D., Deputy Com- 
missioner in Lunacy for Scutland, &c, Edinburgh: Edmonstene & Douglas. 
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of which is too loathsome in its details to be quoted here, that 
“it would have expiated any crime, had she been the most 
foul-hearted murderess that ‘ever breathed.” When we say that 
the regular course of an appeal to the Sheriff was made; that 
he first dismissed the case as not proven, and on a_ second 
application decided that she was a furious maniac, well taken 
care of ; that in the sequel she was, as we have said, ordered 
to be bound down again to the filthy bed, and died there, 
in the tenth year of her torture, it is impossible to express the 
horror and indignation that attaches to such legalized cruelty as 
this.» The Chinese mutilations of their criminals are positively 
humane and rational compared with such atrocious treatment. We 
come to inquire how such things can be, and find that in Scotland 
the relatives are made to pay their last farthing to the parochial 
boards for the support of lunatics ; and the struggle is to keep hold 
of the poor wretches, put them in a cage, chain them to a heavy 
stone, or drive them as wanderers over the bleak moor—any cruelty 
rather than incur the cost of the asylum. The Board of Lunacy has 
no power but to allege cruelty before the sheriff, which lawyers 
then argue pro and con. They have no absolute power. Dr. 
Mitchell says, “It is not clear that the Board can do much more 
than give advice, unless the treatment be such as to appear 
criminal, when the circumstances are laid before the sheriff, who 
makes such inquiries as he may see fit. Through this channel the 
proper remedy has been applied in several cases of extraordinary 
cruelty, and, though the Board’s efforts to rectify abuses of this 
character have sometimes resulted in failure, they have often been 
successful.” The extent of cruelty of this kind may be guessed 
from the numbers of the insane in private dwellings—not asylums 
—in Scotland. In 1862, there were 3,628, of whom 1,887 were 
non-paupers and 1,741 paupers, out of a gross number of 8,207 
insane in the country. It thus appears that there are 44 per cent. 
of all the insane in Scotland out of asylums, 33 per cent. of paupers 
also out, and no less than 65 per cent. of these non-paupers, as 
they are designated—a miserable class, far worse and more degraded 
than the paupers. 

Another cause which acts in keeping up this abominable outrage 
on public humanity is that the small sums allowed to relatives and 
others for the care and maintenance of idiots and other insane are 
rather eagerly sought for as a beggarly opportunity for escaping 
honest industry. Dr. Mitchell admits that the inspection of these 
lunatics and their keepers is “ practically a dead letter.” Not one 
in fifteen is placed in conformity with the Act, and there are at 
least three hundred lunatics in Scotland farmed out in this way, 
and subjected to every possible evasion of the law. Such is the 
meanness and grovelling disposition at work that the small cost of 
setting the law in motion is avoided, and these extremely “ canny ” 
people prefer to be cruel. Dr. Mitchell suggests that the order of 
the Board of Lunacy should be substituted for that of the sheriff. 
But he thinks also that the system of treating lunatics in private 
houses and amongst sane people is advisable with proper super- 
vision. He is conscious, however, of one objection to this mode 
of taking care of the insane—viz., that there would be compara- 
tively small check upon the propagation of idiocy in those dis- 
graceful cases where idiotic women have given birth to three and 
even four idiot children. 

Many cases of this kind are referred to in this book, which show 
that a most degraded and bestial kind of sanity exists on the earth, 
as well as insanity. But we must not shrink from giving some of 
the cases which Dr. Mitchell quotes from the official report of the 
General Board of Lunacy for Scotland :— 


“M. D., aged 25, and M. D., aged 34, Innatic women living with 
their parents. In the corner of a low-roofed, dark, clay-floored room, 
a sort of cage or stall, about 8 feet long and 5 wide, has been rudely 
constructed of boards laid close together at the end, but in front with 
intervals or in bars; and this for seven years has been the place of 
confinement for the younger of the two sisters.” 


The visitor entered this den with a light, and found the wretched 
woman crouched in the corner naked amongst the straw, where she 
had been immured for years, perhaps from the age of 15, and yet she 
was not intractable, for she took sugarcandy, spoke, and asked to 
be dressed, and allowed to go with the gentleman. The father was 
a sort of Caliban; he and his Sycorax, with the other poor 
daughter, all slept in one filthy box-bed, and the whole scene is 
described as “an intensification of filth, inhumanity, and degrada- 
tion, that defies description.” The other daughter was not seen, as 
she wanders half-naked in the woods in all weathers, flying from 
all who approach. This poor creature was once a respectable well- 
to-do milliner near Perth. The father refused to have the daughters 
placed in an asylum, lest his miserable property should be all spent; 
and so he continued his life of drunkenness and idleness. Even- 
tually, however, the sheriff consented to order the removal of the 
lunatics, and both of them speedily recovered, becoming clean, 
cheerful, talkative, and perfectly tractable. In another report, 
“a young woman was kept in a cage in a small back room of a 
shop in P—— (Perth ?) in a state of absolute nudity. She is said 
to have been about 14 years of age when she became insane, and 
was 28 when removed to the lunatic wards of the poor-house. For 
several years her father was the only other occupant of the house, 
and was during this time her sole attendant ; and, although the 
neighbours were in the habit of visiting her, it was only a short 
time before her removal that the case became known to the paro- 
chial authorities. The father consented to her removal under the 
belief that he was liable to a heavy penalty for detaining her at 
home ; and it is fortunate that he took this view, as we might have 








a 
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found ourselves powerless to enforce her removal under the provisions 
of the statute.” The italics are our own, to draw attention to this 
confirmation of what was said above as to the law being a dead 
letter. Dr. Mitchell has given a terrible picture of the condition 
of the insane in private dwellings in Scotland. His observations 
are entitled to every consideration as the result of his very great 
experience, and, whether his view be taken as to the remedy or not 
his work should command the most serious attention of those 
whose duty it is to guard the social community in the northern part 
of the island from a condition so revolting and so debasing ag the 
facts here given prove to exist. 5 





A BOX FOR THE SEASON.* 


Tue adventures, chiefly comic, of a rich, middle-aged bachelor, 
in connection with the society of an inland watering-place, and his 
renting and occupation of a “ Box” in a hunting country, form the 
subject of these two volumes. Mr. Tom Crackenthorpe is the son 
of a West-Indian merchant, who sends him to this country to be 
educated. He succeeds, on his father’s decease, to an income of 
about a thousand a year, which sum, assisted by his bosom friend, 
a young Irish law student, Bob Munster, he finds no difficulty in 
living up to, and even a little beyond. The latter, having only a 
very uncertain and intermittent allowance from his family, lives to 
a great extent on the generosity of his English friend. Not entire 
strangers to debts and duns, but still actuated in the main by 
honourable intentions, the pair of worthies resolve to look their 
position in the face, and steadily economise. Trusting to the 
veracious recommendations of an advertisement, they determine 
upon quitting the expensive gaieties of town and fashionable life, 
and cultivating retirement and retrenchment. The latter they 
inaugurate with a farewell ball given to the match-making mammas 
and frivolous belles of Pumpington, its inhabitants and visitors 
generally ; and the former, by a row in London, and a compulsory 
appearance before a police-court. After this rather Irish mode of 
proceeding, the friends repair to the place of their lately acquired 
tenancy, named Lushenham, where they make the acquaintance of 
the principal persons in the neighbourhood, whom it is desirable to 
know, and amuse themselves for some time with the arrangement 
and alteration of their new premises. T'om’s mother occasionally 
visits “the chateau,” as it is called, partly to superintend matters 
generally, and partly to prevent her son’s too susceptible heart 
being taken advantage of by female poachers—-unlicensed sports- 
women who could not show the certificate of a good social position 
and a handsome fortune ; for, although a bold cross-country rider, 
Tom is very shy and nervous in affairs of gallantry. Before fully 
entering on his new speculation, and while the necessary prepara- 
tions are being made for his reception, Tom endeavours to dissipate 
the dulness of this position by the intercalation in his calendar of 
amusement of a few continental adventures, enacted, it 1s sup 
posed, at Homburg, at Weisbaden, and principally at Heidelberg. 
Here he introduces to the simple-minded natives the pastoral and 
congenial amusements of the turf—horse-racing, steeple-chasing, 
and the innocent concomitants of our chief insular recreation. |. 
this kind of sport, with the tricks of jockeyship, betting, backing, 
edging, bargaining, and levanting, is related with much spirit and 
frolic, and a thorough insight into the mysteries of racing, and 
what may be called the “machinery” of the turf. These events 
are varied, to keep up our national reputation for pugnacity, by an 
almost single-handed encounter with a party of students, in whic 
Bob Munster and his dog just come in time for the rescue. Finally, 
however, the matter is made up. Arrived in England, it appears 
that the maternal Crackenthorpe’s precautions, though eee 
successful, are in danger at last of failing. A rather fashionable 
lady, Mrs. Greystoke, a widow, so at least reported, who has am 
recommended horse exercise by physicians for a pain 10 her 81 ‘ 
takes a cottage very near to Tom’s box, and, making dead “ .. 
him, by dint of equestrian accomplishments and general blan 18 
ments, almost succeeds, like another amazon, in carryig bat 
her smitten centaur. But, as it accidentally transpires t . 
she has a husband living, who presents himself to *_ ttle 
that capacity, while both are enjoying a regalia and a a 
of wine, sitting with their feet under the same Toms mahogayy 
the latter is luckily preserved from further committing himse. 
More of the mystery thust not be divulged. The work = 
read by sportsmen with doubtless many a hearty laugh, being 
of a broad, rollicking kind of fun from first to last. 





THE STRONGES OF NETHERSTRONGEt 
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* A Box for the Season. A Sporting Sketch. By Charles Clarke, Av 
“ Charlie Thornhill.” Two vols. London: Chapman & Hall. By Emily Julisos 


+ The Stronges of Netherstronge, A Tale of Sedgemoor. 


May, Author of “ Bashford Priory.” London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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death of Cromwell—a Puritan of the sternest character. The last 
illness of the Protector, his death-bed, decease, and funeral ; the 
subsequent disentombment of his body and those of his regicidal 
companions buried in Westminster Abbey ; the return of Charles, 
and the rejoicings attendant upon thatauspicious event, are all occur- 
rences more or less connected with what appear to be fragments of 
family tradition current among the Stronges. The marriages and 
settlement of various members of the family ; the bearings which 
different political measures had upon their interests, and those of 
their neighbours, rich and poor ; the struggles, to which the year 
1662 gave rise, between the desire to retain the religious freedom 
of Nonconformity and the good livings of the Establishment ; the 
persecutions of all kinds to which they who frequented a conven- 
ticle or any unlicensed place and form of worship were exposed ; the 
progress of commercial enterprise, stimulated locally by the Stronges 
in connection with their large fulling mills, where they employed 
at that time the unusual number of between two and three hundred 
hands,—such items of personal or national history are illustrated in 
these private chronicles. But it is the death of Charles and the 
succession of James, involving as the latter did, or was supposed to 
do, so many perils to the cause of Protestantism, and especially of 
Protestant nonconformity, that, by leading to the popularity of 
Monmouth, in the west of England chiefly, and ultimately to 


his abortive rebellion, paves the way to the principal event re- | 


corded in this work as connected with the Stronges—the battle of 
Sedgemoor, the last battle which has taken place on English soil. 
The defeat and dispersion of the Duke’s adherents, among whom 
the Stronges were numbered, the destruction of their mansion, the | 
escape of the women and children, the compulsory retreat and loss | 
of property to which they were subjected, the many dangers | 
they underwent, though happily escaping the effects of “ Jeffery’s 
Campaign,” during the remainder of James II.’s reign, and the | 
eventual reunion of the family in peace, tranquillity, and renewed 
prosperity in another part of the kingdom, are narrated graphically 
and at full, with various interesting accessories. Other names, such 
as Speke, Trenchard, Fiennes, &c., are introduced into the story ; 
Milton’s, it may be supposed, is added for “ effect.” The style of 
the composition is not faultless, but as a whole the writer has given 
us an interesting volume, and has caught something of the spirit of 
the times she describes. 





POEMS OF AN INTERVAL.* 


Ir these poems show no great reach of thought, nor much variety 
nor melody of verse, they yet give some tokens of that sensibility 
by which ordinary objects and events are turned to poetical 
account. Some of the author’s subjects, such as the Thames, in 
his capacity—to use an Eastern mode of expression—of the father 
of mud, and refuge of the world’s impurities, are far from being 
suggestive of savoury recollections ; neither are the associations 
generally connected with some other objects round which the poet’s 
fancy plays in brilliant coruscations, as in his “ Lines addressed to 
a Dust-heap,” p. 30, of a fascinating or elevated order, nor com- 
monly productive of those lofty sentiments which find their natural 
expression in choice and elegant verse. But to our author, who is 
of a practical as well as imaginative cast of mind, what is the 
world itself but a gigantic dust-heap ? and what the fluvial abomi- 
nations he commemorates but possible wealth and contingent 
fertility seeking only for a suitable resting-place? The way in 
which Mr. West moralizes upon these matters is well worthy the 
attention of critics and readers generally, and sanitary committee- 
men particularly. In these pages are many national and patriotic 
poems ; songs of welcome to royal personages on their landing in this 
country, and songs of regret on their embarkation for distant 
shores ; denunciations of notable foreign despots, and laudations of 
liberal policy, which we scruple not to affirm are, one and all, of 
the identical degree of merit peculiar to poetical effusions of this 
class ; specimens of which, we also undertake to say, the reader, 
taking advantage of Mr. Adams’s precedent, will prefer to consider 
in the light of “ despatches not presented.” An ardent and effective 
member, as we judge, of one of our numerous metropolitan rifle 
corps, the author has set himself to moralize and “ improve” the 
various rudimentary movements of military exercise suggested by 
the gentle and encouraging tones of the drill-sergeant, such as 
= Right about face,” “ Form company,” “ Right shoulder forward,” 

Halt,” and so on. Witness the following from “ Form com- 
pany” ;— 

** Not alone, but united, let’s work while we can, 
Let man meet with man in commingling array ; 
Let us search out and succonr the destitute man, 
And the ignorant vicious improve while we may. 
The foeman is coming—sin, squalor, and woe, 
Want, ignorance, vice—it is these ye must meet ; 
Let every man forth to his company go, 
For alone and unaided must bring but defeat.” 


Mr. West has further achieved the remarkable feat of versifying 


the meteorological reports of the years 1858-61 inclusive, and in 
this style :— 


“ But the wind leaps to land, she has grappled the foe, 
And a contest commences whose rigour and length 
The records of this recent winter shall show 
Unexampled for years in duration and strength.” 





* Poems of an Interval. By Alfred Saxelby West, Author of “* The City on the 
River,” London ; Ww. Maciutosh, re axe y es > u ?) 7 
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Again the author gives us a number of descriptive pieces, 
descriptive of the natural scenery of Barnsbury Park, Islington, 
Ramsgate, Ilfracombe, Llandudno, and various other places known 
to the members of the Travellers’ Club and city excursionists ; 
even the Isle of Wight, which he thus apostrophizes :— 


** Sweet starlet of ocean! dear Albion’s delight ! 
Methinks all her wide-spreading charms meet in thee; 
Thou dost nestle beside her—her loved satellite, 
By the west breezes wooed, and embraced by the sea.” 


That we may alight now and then on verses of a somewhat 
happier vein than the mass of unselected, unpolished composition 
in Mr. West’s volume, the subjoined stanzas, which are simple, 
natural, and not ungraceful, though of a homely turn of expression, 
sufficiently prove :— 


‘** You never came to say good-bye 
Last autumn, when you went away ; 
*T was thus we parted, you and I, 
I vainly waiting all the day ; 
For much then drew my heart to thee, 
Methinks one hour had sealed the spell ; 
But no—this was not so to be,— 
You never came to say farewell. 


Love’s fuel, ready to ignite, 
Sinee laid within this lonesome heart ; 
*T was but for you to apply the light, 
Your presence just the warmth to impart. 
One gentle look had fann’d the flame, 
One little word—like spark to fly ; 
But all in vain—you never came, 
No! never canie to say good-bye! 


I could not feed on far-off hopes, 
When all unshaped, unhewn, they lay ; 
Vague, shallow love too soon elopes ; 
Uncaged, the wild bird hies away. 
You might around my heart have hung 
That Time had failed to tear away ; 
But no—yonu left love’s harp unstrung, 
So other hands have tuned the lay. 


And now ydu’re standing by once more, 
But so are other forms more dear ; 
All fled the hopes I nursed of yore, 
That day I waited for you here. 
You left the case unlocked, and lo! 
Time stole too soon love’s gem away ; 
No cherished parting hour! and so 
We meet all coldly here to-day.” 








MR. SPURGEON’S GLEANINGS.* 


Tue admirers of Mr. Spurgeon are presented in this pocket volume 
with a concentrated essence of himself, or a collection of his choicest. 
ideas, culled from among the pulpit sheaves by which he has often 
delighted and instructed them. Eight thousand sold on the first 
day of publication! We presume, from the title-page, that the 
gleaner is the great preacher himself, though we are puzzled to 
understand how this can be on finding that the dedication of the 
volume to the hearers and readers of Mr. Spurgeon comes from 
his publishers. However, the public are now in possession 
of what will probably in future be known as Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Aphorisms—“ an unpretentious little volume,” as it is called in a 
dedication by no means unpretentious, “to the numerous hearers 
and innumerable readers of the Rev. C. Spurgeon’s sermons,” of 
the growth and accumulation of which we are told that “ the stems 
grow up every week, the shocks appear once a month, the sheaves 
are bound together once a year.” The metaphor is certainly most 
striking ; but we greatly fear that it would puzzle John Jones, 
agriculturist and farmer from the midland counties, to recognise 
in this description of the combined operations of the printer and 
bookbinder the annual harvest of sheaves with which he is so 
familiar. One alleged fact in the dedication we most decidedly 
question. In our Opinion, it is Mr. Spurgeon’s “ hearers” who are 
the “innumerable,” and not his “ readers.” Mr. Spurgeon is 
one of the things to be “done” by visitors to London, and he is 
“done.” The great charm and attraction is in himself—+to see him 
personally in his huge tabernacle, and hear the precious words from 
his own lips, and by no means merely to “read” him. He is 
therefore heard by thousands who never read his sermons, and 
consequently we submit that, though the publisher of the Tabernacle 
may have charmed his thousands, Mr. Spurgeon has directly 
charmed his tens of thousands. This certainly should be corrected 
in the next edition. As to the contents of the volume we have 
but little to say. Some of the gleanings have point, but to us the 
majority are quite disappointing. It could scarcely be otherwise. 
The style 4nd substance of popular sermons, delivered extem- 
poraneously, are necessarily diffuse ; and therefore even the best 
passages, when separated from the context, appear weak. Some of 
these aphorisms are the baldest platitudes ; others pure declama- 
tion ; and they all want the terseness, condensation, and solidity 
which are indispensable to short paragraphs intended to answer 
the purpose of proverbs, parables, or aphorisms. Mr. Spurgeon 
evidently does not shine in this species of composition. 





* Gleanings among the Sheaves. By Rev. C, H. Spurgeon. London: Passmore & 
Alabaster. 
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THE BOOK OF DANIEL.* 


Mr. Watrer’s volume is well calculated to give a tolerably 
accurate idea of the question, long debated between Christians on the 
one hand and Jews and Infidels on the other, as to the genuineness 
of the Book of Daniel. The author, who, from his University 
degree and position in the Church, cannot have passed the meri- 
dian of human life and experience, has certainly shown much 
power of grappling with and studying a difficult question, and 
making it clear to the understanding of those of whom he is the 
appointed instructor. The book is written with masterly clearness 
and logical vigour, yet with modesty. Difficulties are boldly faced 
—not jumped over—and fairly answered ; and the evidence is well 
brought together, and skilfully combined in support of the argu- 
ments. These arguments arrange themselves under three heads, 
Ist. Those in favour of the genuineness of the Book of Daniel 
from its antecedent probability in the allusion to it in the other 
books of Scripture; 2nd. Those from its contents; 3rd. From 
historical testimony, tracing the existence of the book up to a time— 
that of Judas Maccabeus—when forgery was impossible. Under 
the second head are considered the particular objections, on which 
infidels have so much relied, drawn from its double Hebrew and 
Aramaic composition and the use of certain non-Semitic words 
found therein. Mr. Walter’s arguments on these points appear to 
us conclusive ; and as to the objections of the Jews, it ought to 
be a sufficient proof of the genuineness of the book that the Jews 
of our Saviour’s time based their expectations of the coming of the 
Messiah on its prophecies, and that no question was ever raised 
between the two most bitter opposing sects of the day— Pharisees 
and Sadducees—as to its being a forgery and a late introduction 
into the Jewish Canon. 


POEMS, BY B. H. FARQUHAR.t 


Any work proceeding from the pen of the authoress of “ The 
Pearl of Days” will always be looked at with interest. Though 
of an humble and unambitious character, these poems give evidence 
of sincere piety ; of an earnest endeavour to better the condition of 
the neglected and unenlightened masses of the community, 
especially of the children of the poor cit¥ artizans who never know 
the luxury of green fields and running brooks ; and of a laudable 
desire, by a recital of their wants and necessities, to enlist in their 
favour the sympathies of well-wishers among the more fortunate 
classes. Many of the poems give fervent expression to sentiments 
of practical piety ; others are simple effusions suited to the com- 
prehension, and calculated to fix the attention, of children of an 
early age. 


SHORT NOTICES. 

Comfort f r the D 8) miding ; or; Words to Soothe and Cheer Troubled 
Hearts. (Edinburgh: Nimmo.)—Here, in a little pocket volume, we 
have a collection of original sermons, accompanied by select passages 
from the Bible, and devotional poems by celebrated writers. The 
author’s intention is of course very commendable; but the sermons 
are written in the poorest style of religious metaphor. However, we 
suppose there are many readers who derive a certain kind of 
instruction from this mode of composition, and with them we leave 


the book. 


The Practical English Grammar—The Practical Spelling-book—by 
Roscoe Mongan, B.A. (Longman & Co.)—are two works of great 
utility in schools. The Spelling-book has already reached a third 
edition. 


Arithmetical Examples for Military and Civil Service Students. By 
W. A. Browne, LL.D. (Stanford.)—Dr. Browne has compiled a com- 
prehensive and laborious treatise on arithmetic, consisting of the arith- 
metical questions given atexaminations forthe army and civil service, and 
including an account of the money, weights, and measures of the chief 
commercial nations of the world, and a sketch of the metric system. 
Such a work will doubtless be a treasure to all who contemplate en- 
countering the terrible ordeal of an examination. 


Latin Prose Composition, by John Massie, A.M. (Edinburgh : Oliver 
& Boyd), treats of the construction of clauses, with illustrations from 
Cicero and Cesar, and a vocabulary and index. We trust that the 
young gentlemen who suffer so much agony of spirit from the acqnisi- 
tion of the Latin language will derive assistance from the perusal of 
Mr. Massie’s book. 


Croquet : the Laws and Regulations of the Game, thoroughly revised, 
with a Description of the Implements, §c., by John Jaques (Jaques 
and Son), commends itself to all lovers of the dainty pastime which 
seems specially designed for bringing together on a green sward, under 
green trees and sunshine, the prettiest of young ladies and the hand- 
somest of chevaliers. The little treatise being liberally illustrated, 
and the price only sixpence, it will probably command a large sale. 

Part X. of The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, 
originally compiled by William Thomas Lowndes, and now revised, 
corrected, and enlarged by Mr. Henry G. Bohn, has just been issued 
from that gentleman’s establishment. The object of the work is to 
give “an account of rare, curious, and useful books published in or 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, from the invention of printing ; 
with bibliographical and critical notices, collections of the rarer” 


* The Genuineness of the Book of Daniel. By J. Conway Walter, B.A., Curate 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. London: Longman. 

+ Poems, by B. H, Farquhar, Author of ‘The Pearl of Days.” London: F. 
Pitman. : 
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rr 
articles, and the prices at which they have been sold in the present 
century.” The present part, which is enriched by several additional 
articles by Mr. Bohn, comprises the letters V, W, X, Y, and 7. This 
will be immediately succeeded by an appendix, “ which will contain 
inter alia, a complete list of all the books printed by the literary and 
scientific societies of Great Britain, with such particulars respectin 

them as are likely to be useful to the scholar and collector.” Altogether 
the work is one of great value. 4 4 


Messrs. Bell & Daldy have commenced a series of British 
classics, which they call, from the name of the type in which the 
volumes are printed, The Elzevir Series. The Poems of Burns, in " 
single volume, and the Plays of Shakespeare (Vol. I.), edited 
Mr. Thomas Keightley, are before us. The paper is good, and the 
type clear ; but the latter will probably be thought too small by aged 
eyes. The engraved portraits are in the worst style of forty orf 
years ago; and there is a general affectation of old fashion in the 
external appearance, which seems to us purposeless, and far from 
agreeable. 

No. ITI. of The Autographic Mirror contains a letter from George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, about the Princess Caroline, together with 
letters from Louis Philippe, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Clyde, 
Baron de Brunnow, Guizot, Thiers, Lord Byron, Gibbon the historian, 
Dr. Strauss, Fennimore Cooper, Miss Foote, and Madame Ristori, and 
two sketches, with autograph, of Thackeray. Of these sketches, one 
representing an old man and woman of the last century, gambling at 
cards, is full of humour and power. 


The German side of the Schleswig-Holstein question is advocated 
in a pamphlet by Mr. S. E. B. Bouverie-Pasey, entitled England, 
Denmark, and Germany (London: J. H. & James Parker). The 
author writes with temper, judgment, and knowledge; and, although 
his opinions are not those of this journal, it would be as well for any 
one desirous of getting at the truth in this vexed dispute to hear 
whatever can be urged on both sides. 


THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 


A pEpuTaTIOoN from the National Shakespeare Committee was re. 
ceived a few evenings ago in the hall of the Holborn Union, with a 
view to the appointment of a local committee in the joint parishes of 
St. Andrew and St. George the Martyr, to co-operate with the central 
body. A list of names was read as the nucleus of a local com- 
mittee, and much enthusiasm was manifested in the matter in hand, 
We are glad to see the parishes stirring in the work of celebration. 

The Germans are going to observe the great day by a festival at 
Frankfort, in which the English and Americans are invited to partici- 
pate. Our Minister in the Federal city—Sir Alexander Malet—has 
kindly offered the use of his mansion for the meetings of the com- 
mittee, of which his Excellency and Mr. Murphy, Consul-General of 
the United States, are made honorary presidents. 

The Stratford Committee have made arrangements with Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin for the production (at the price of one 
shilling) of an “ Official Programme and Guide-book of the Festival,’ 
containing biographical, topographical, and popular sketches, & 
plan of the town, illustrations, and other useful or agreeable 
features ; and the publishers say that, as the book “ will necessarily 
circulate extensively among gentlemen interested in everything con- 
nected with the poet,” they propose devoting a limited space to& 
list of works exclusively relating to Shakespeare and his time. The 
Shakespearian Bibliography, or advertising sheet, is to include ancient 
as well as modern works connected with the dramatist. 

Mr. G. A. Macfarren has promised a new song, with a chorus, to 
the Shakespeare Monster Concert which is to be given at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, on the 21st of April. 

Messrs. Day & Sons announce that they are about to publish * the 
most interesting will in the world—Shakespeare’s will.” This precious 
document, on three sheets of brief-paper, has, by the direction of the 
Judge of the Court of Probate, been very carefully cleaned, and each 
sheet placed in an elaborately-polished oak frame, between sheets of 
plate-glass. The frames are made air-tight, and on the top of each a 
a brass-plate, engraved “Shakespeare’s Will, 25th March, 1616 ; 
and each one is fastened with one of Chubb’s patent locks. This 
excellent plan prevents its being handled when shown to the public, 
and will very much add to its preservation. The three frames fit into 
a beautiful oaken box, and the memorial is now well worth seeing by 
those who take an interest in the coming Tercentenary. The 
has also sanctioned the taking of photographs, but in the presence 0 
one of the record keepers of the Court. This permission was refu 
by the late Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. THackeray’s house is sold. Within the last few days it has 
been purchased by Mr. Huth, the rich City merchant. It is his 
intention to add another story to the building, which will thus — 
much of its previous antique character. The sale of the library too 
place on Friday, the 18th, and, although the collection of books ye 
not extensive or very important, yet the interest that attached to t ; 
dusty and ragged volumes, as they were brought in by the anctioneee 
porter, was of a kind that is only manifested on rare occasians— 
when the personal effects of a great and loved individual, remo id 
from amongst us, are exposed to view. The first book that was st’ 
was the school-boy Thackeray’s “ Ainsworth’s Latin Dictiontty: 
it contained the autograph, “ W. M. Thackery, Charterhouse, J ys 
1827 ’’—curious for the error in spelling the name—and was scri This 
in when the Charterhouse lad was just sixteen years of age. 1 
volume, which might have been worth 1s. 6d. on any ordinary book-st#s 
realized £4. 15s., and was carried off with great glee by the pao. 
Two Americans, and a tall, nervous gentleman, who employ 
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husky porter to bid for him, were the keenest speculators for the various 
lots. One of the most interesting books disposed of was not men- 
tioned in the catalogue, but was discovered among some old waste-paper 
by the auctioneers’ clerk. It was a tiny French volume, with an 
inscription on the fly-leaf stating that it was once the property of 
Lord Byron, who gave it to Maginn, the editor of Fraser’s Magazine, 
from whom it passed, as a valuable gift, to Mr. Thackeray. It 
realised a goodly sum. The most speculative lots were four 
old kitchen-drawers full of what the auctioneers’ man termed 
“rubbish,” but which actually contained all the used and im- 
perfect volumes of Mr. Thackeray’s library—those books that 
were apparently most frequently in his hands—full of little draw- 
ings, autograph memoranda, stray letters, and other personal 
memorials. ‘These drawers realized a goodly sum, but they would 
have been cheap for biographical purposes at ten times the amounts 
paid for them. Amongst the other lots we may enumerate—“ Bio- 
graphie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne,” 52 vols., Paris, £8. ‘“ A 
Christmas Carol,” by Charles Dickens, presentation copy, inscribed 
«W. M. Thackeray, from Charles Dickens, whom he had made very 
happy once a long way from home.” For this little book, an ordinary 
copy of Mr. Dickens’s story, there was a most exciting competition, and 
it was at length sold for £25.10s. Chastellux (Marquis de), “ Travels 
in North America,” with autograph of Washington (1787), £4. 10s. 
Cornhill Magazine, from January, 1860, to Juné, 1862, 5 vols., 
in red morocco, £8. 12s. 6d.; ditto, in green ditto, £8. De Quincey 
(Thomas), ‘Selections, Grave and Gay,” Edinburgh, £5. 10s. 
Bronte (Charlotte), “ Villette,’ 3 vols, a presentation copy, £5. 5s. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, from commencement in 1731 to 1827, 142 


vols, £11. ‘A Course of Mathematics,” by C. Hutton, with an | 


autograph of Mr. Thackeray, £3. 10s. ‘The Midnight Spy; or, a 
View of the Transactions of London and Westminster from the Hours 
of Ten in the Evening till Five in the Morning” (1766), £2. 4s. “‘ The 
Bloody Register; a Select and Juadicious follection of the most re- 
markable ‘Trials for Murder, Treason, Rape, Highway Robbery, and 
Piracy, from the year 1700 to 1764,” 4 vols., £4. 17s. 6d. Richard 
Doyle’s ‘‘ Foreign Tour of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson,”’ 
1854, £1. 3s. * 

The copy of Dickens’s “Carol” alluded to above was, it is under- 
stood, purchased for the Queen. Mr. Waller, the bookseller of 
Fleet-street, was a large purchaser of Thackerayian relics, and has 
other curiosities belonging to that author. 

Mr. Thackeray’s property has been administered, and is sworn 
under £20,000. 

It is rumoured that the plot of Mr. Charles Dickens’s new novel, 
“ Our Mutaal Friend,” will relate to some of the incidents of the late 
Roupell case. 

A contribution to Shakespearian literature is about to appear from 
the pen of Dr. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, who has 
written a volume exemplifying Shakespeare’s knowledge and use of 
the Bible, by citations of parallel passages, showing that the poet’s 
ideas and sentiments, as well as his phraseology, were constantly 
derived from Scripture. This, however, has been done before, as a 
little book, reviewed in our last number, proves. 

Mr. Clarke’s new work on the Machinery in the International 
Exhibition is being pushed forward by Messrs. Day & Sons, who 
are producing the plates in chromo-lithography. Considerable 
interest is manifested by engineers and others to see this work, which, 
it is expected, will constitute a sort of text-book in the building of 
the newest models of engines and locomotives. 


“ Human Sadness ”’ is the title of the Countess de Gasparin’s new 
book, subscribed to the trade within the past few days. The sale of 
her former book, “ The Near and Heavenly Horizons,” has now 
reached the number of 40,000 in this country alone. 


Mr. Byron, the well known writer of burlesques and farces, who 
was for a short time connected with “ Fun,” is about to appear in the 
pages of “Temple Bar” as a novelist. An announcement, made by 
the publisher, informs us that he will commence a “ new novel” in 
the April number. 


Miss Emily Faithfull, we hear, will hand the publishing interests of 
the Victoria Magazine over to the hands of Messrs. Ward & Lock 
after the present month. 

The new work, entitled ‘ The Harmony of Science and Faith, an 
Attempt to Ascertain how far Belief in the Holy Scriptures is affected 
by the Progress of Modern Scientific Discovery,” is written, we 
believe, by Mr. Whitmore, a working printer, in the employment of 


®ssrs. Bagster and Co. The author has already appeared as a | 


theological writer in an interesting work entitled “The Bible in the 
orkshop, and the present work is dedicated, by permission, to 

the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

ia he fees received by the registering officer of copyrights at 

ee Hall average about £436 ayear. In the year 1863 he 

> ae 1,534 British books, 818 foreign books, and 3,611 works 
sig The number of assignments registered in the year was 132. 

Yen Guizot is about to publish an answer to Renan’s “Vie de 
us." The title of M. Guizot’s book is to be “ Jésus Christ.” 


ta ee of the fac-simile of the Domesday-book for Wiltshire, 
an rhs oto-zincographic process, has suggested the desirableness of 
intelligible oe volume, to interpret its contents, and make them 
Peach, “ © to the general reader. This has been undertaken by Mr. 
Subserintn ne sher, of Bath. The volume will be published by 
ranslased in 4to., with the title of “Domesday for Wiltshire, 
a on and edited, with illustrative notes, by the Rev. W. H. 
ion icar of Bradford-on-Avon.” 

mend > Papoaren report on the Ordnance survey for 1863 states, as is 
maps on ee made in the year with the survey, and with the 
relating ¢ we ~spern scales adopted, and gives some interesting details 
alluded bo ‘ae production of the fac-simile of “Domesday Book,” 
finished in the previous paragraph. The publication is now 

» and the sale proceeds very steadily. The demand for copies 
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in relation to some counties is very large; so much so as to have made 
second editions necessary. The prices were fixed so as just to cover 
the cost of producing a certain number of copies; but, as the negatives 
and plates have been preserved, copies can now be produced at much 
less expense, and, as the demand for such a work as this does not depend 
upon the fashion of the day, but is certain to continue, the produce of 
the sale will ultimately yield a large profit to the Government. The 
chromo-carbon prints were transferred to zinc, but could be transferred 
equally well to stone, or to the waxed surface of a copperplate, to guide 
the engraver, and this process is being gradually adopted in the 
country. A photo-lithographic edition of the first folio Shakespeare 
has thus been published by Messrs. Day; and Sir H. James 
remarks that a process which has been tested by the production of 
two such works as the fac-similes of ‘‘ Domesday Book” and of the 
first folio edition of Shakespeare, within four years of its discovery, may 
be fairly pronounced to be an established practical art, the application 
of which to a vast number of other works is certain speedily to follow. 
Officers have been sent here from almost every European Government 
to make themselves acquainted with the process. The vote for the 
topographical department is £94,402 this session; but abont £14,000 
will be repaid to the Treasury, either by the sale of maps or the supply 
of them to the public departments. 


Messrs. Hopces, Suitu, & Co. announce a new and revised edition 
of Dr. Lee’s work on “The Inspiration of Holy Scripture.” The 
author has just been nominated to the Archdeaconry of Dublin by 
Archbishop Trench. This, we believe, is the first appointment his 
Grace has made since he became Archbishop of Dublin. 

Messrs. Bett & Datpy will publish immediately Vol. I. of “ The 
Decline of the Roman Republic,’ by George Long; and have also 
in the press “‘ A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” 
by J. W. Draper,” and “ The Doctrine of Election,’ by Edward 
Fry, &c. 

Messrs. MacmiLiaN inform us that the publication of the fourth 
volume of the Cambridge Shakespeare is postponed to April 25, in 
consequence of the extra labour required for its preparation. 

Messrs. Hurst & Buiacketr have just ready a novel, entitled 
“ Adela Cathcart,” by George Macdonald, qythor of “ David 
Elginbrod,” 3 vols. 

Messrs. Sretey, Jackson, & Hatwipay will publish in a few days 
“ The Ladies of Polearrow, a Story of Cornish Coast Life,” by Mrs. 
Reynolds Lloyd ; and “ Brothers and Sisters, a Story of Home Life,” 
by Emma Marshall, author of ‘‘ Lesson of Love,” &c. 
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MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 

Merpricat.—At 8,30 P.M, Indigestion in Early Phthisis. By Dr, EB. 3. Thompson. 

WEDNESDAY. 
Socrgety or Arts.—At 8 P.M, 
MiecroscoricaLt.—aAt 8 P.M. 
CuemicaL.—At 8 p.m. Anniversary. 

THURSDAY. 

Artists anp Amatrvrs,—At § P.m. 
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Twenty-four Hours under the Com- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
——— 
ins BOTANIC SOCIETY 
PARK, 
EXHIBITIONS OF SPRING FLOWERS—Saturdays, April 9th and 30th. 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS—Saturdays, May 21st, June 11th, and July 2nd. 
AMERICAN PLANTS—Mondays, June 6th and 20th. 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, on the orders of Fellows of the Society, 
price, General Exhibitions, 4s.; Spring Flowers, 2s. 6d. 


The next Meeting of Fellows for the Election of new Candidates, Saturday, 
April 9th, 





GARDENS, REGENTS 


TOLUNTEER AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION ; Fire, Life, Annuities, Endowments, and ‘*‘ VOLUNTEER 
VICE ACCIDENT FUND,” for enrolled Volunteers. 

LIFE POLICIES are issued for any amount, from £25 to £5,000, at quarterly, 
half-yearly, and annual premiums to persons of all ages, and both sexes. For 
prospectuses and particulars apply to JOHN ROSE CORMACK, F.R.S.E., 
Secretary. 





SER 
I 


N.B.—AGENTS WANTED. 
London: 8, St. Martin’s-place, Charing-cross, W.C. 





prev: ICAL GEOLOGY.—KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a COURSE OF LEC. 
TURES, on Wednesday, April 6th, at 9 a.m., having especial reference to the 
application of GEOLOGY to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITECTURE, 
and AGRICULTURE, The Lectures wil) be continued on each succeeding Friday 
and Wednesday, atthe same hour. Fee, £1. lls. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


YEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. —~— ELEMENTARY 

qt COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this interesting Science, can be 
had, from Two Guineas to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practica] Instruction in Mineralogy 
and Geology. . 
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Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles 
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Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock- 


DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete, 
DF¥ANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 
DFAN &'S—Bedsteads,; in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 


i’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DF AN £& S—Cornices and Cx rnice-poles, a great variety of patterns, 

DEAN E’8—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
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DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Rollers, and Wire Work. 
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DEANE & CO., The Monument, London Bridge, 


Mowers, Garden 
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| R. J. W. GILBERT, MINE BROKER, 1, Pinners Hall 
court, Old Broad-street. Late of St. Day, Cornwall. al 

J. W. G., from his practical knowledge of Mining, added to six years’ . 
as a Share Broker, feels confident of the benefit of his advice to Investors’ tae 
inspected for the usual fee. 7 
’ — Npa ¥ B rm = "i v = 4 , » ante 0 aa 
FL EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, & 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: Btix 

Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. per dozen 


Tr ios aicsds cvégnisbuncdbbdudbinceldied’ 24s. and 30s, per dozen 
Good Hock ......... SI | ee a F 
Sparkling Epernay Champagne ........... 368., 428. ,, 48s 

‘ > = ‘ ‘ x ” 
GOOE DINGSE SRO 200. .cccrrccscserescoscccsecesserccs 9s SOL ee 

> » « 2 
Re er ere oe, eee cocvcesssaa@e, SUS. 5, 368, a 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 
CHOICE OoLpD POBT. 


Consisting of Wines of the 


Celebrated vintage OE TUDO. ccciinuhccenvtvesvoisadbbessieinaien 120s, per dozen, 
WIE TD «sa ceeccushednkaceenessummeseeedbenehdssnasinaned 108s vs 
WR BIDED  Sciadinncctedchednscvecetbespistesektncgeababaelaoumiaal Sis, # 
VEGA LOE cisccccveccesdeses seseeeateaeeennenees eebeeeeeteeeeeeees 72s a 
All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition, 
Fine old ** beeswing”’ Port ..........cesecseeees .. 483, and 60s. per dozen, 
Superior Sherry................ , cksanesnancecting Ms od Se ps 
Clarets of choice growths, 34s., 42s., 48s., 603.,72s. ,, 84s. wi 


Tlochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, [LL ebfraumilch, 60s,. 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 663., 73s, ’ 
Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi 
imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, : 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal atthe 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen, 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a Post-oflice Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwerded 
immediately by 
Al ns q 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 

Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
a y roo r ‘Trt ‘ xT TT 
i INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY— 
~ This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy, Itis 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, W. Observe the real seal, pink label, and 
cork branded ‘* Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





JI. W. BENSON, 


33 and 34, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 
Watch and Clock Maker by Special Warrant of Appointment to H.R.H, The 
Prince of Wales. 

Art Wartcn-Casrs.—‘‘ In Benson's great case are some fine specimens of 
engraved watch-cases, designed by the pupils of the Schools of Design, They 
are, perhaps, on the whole the best specimens of engraved watch-cases in the 
Exhibition.”’— Clerkenwell News, Oct. 27, 1862. 

Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizontal, repeaters, centre seconds, keyless, 
split seconds, and every description of watch, adapted to all climates, Benson's 
Lilustrated Pamphlet on Watches (free by post for two stamps) contains a short 
history of watchmaking, with prices from 3 to each. It acts as 4 
guide in the purchase of a watch, and enables those who live in any part of the 
world to select a watch, and have it free and sent safe by post. 

Prize Medal and Honourable Mention, Classes 33 and 15. 

Everybody knows that Mr. MILES REMOVED from BOND-STREBT to 

73, BROOK-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, in 1859. 

The SIXTEEN-SHILLING TROUSERS (originated by him) in all the new 
patterns for winter. ‘“‘ BETTER THAN EVER.” 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO GENTLEMEN. 

A. W. MILES has most respectfully to announce that the stock in the various 
departments of his Establishment 

IS NOW REPLETE FOR OVERCOATS. 

Vestings, Bedford Cords, and Scarlet Waterproof Cloths, for Hunting. vm 
Wool-dyed Black and Blue Frock Coats, 50s, A choice of fifty pieces of Inde- 
structible Woaded West of England Cloths. 

ESTABLISHED 1841.—ONLY ADDRESS. 


STEREOSCOPES 


200) ruinea 3 





P A T E N T A C H R O M 7: T I C 
omatic | consider it the best 


*‘Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I 
. ‘and mechanical arrange 


lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical an 
ments.’”’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 7 

‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly poss 
Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


ble to carry the 


: 2 
and CHIMNEY 


finally deciding, to 


{EN DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 1 assort- 
visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such Mbox 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE ee fot 
and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, y Bright 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. ith sta 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 15s. to £33. 103.; bronzed fenders, sold orpa 
dards, 7s. to £5. 12s.: steel fenders, £3. 38. to £11; ditto, with rich orm greionss 
naments, from £3 3s. to £18: chimney-pieces, from £1. 8s. to rent STOVES, 
from 2s. 3d. the set to £4. 4s, The BURTON and all other PATEN? ® 
with radiating he arth-plates., 


Vy TILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 

| _IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal I 
of WALES, sends a CATALUGUE Gratis, and post-paid. = 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his Illimited Stock of Sterling Silver On eowatel 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish gee Gaselier*s 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, M Ware Turnely» 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Poilet Wares pists 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads. Bedd ng, Bed-room and Cabinet I Nel a l,j 
of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Cums 1, News? 
1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place; 8a" 


yard, London, 
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